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ABSTRACT 

Awards to colleges that have improved academic 
advising are made by the American College Testing Program and the 
National Academic Advising Association. Descriptions are provided on 
seven programs that received outstanding institutional advising 
program awards, as well as 10 programs that received certificates of 
merit. The exemplary programs represent different types of 
postsecondary institutions. The descriptions provide information on: 
the school, program objectives, evaluation methods and results, and 
potential applications to other schools. The seven award-winning 
programs and schools are: "A Mult i faceted Approach to Advising" (Iowa 
State University), "Hui Aikane Peer Advising Program" (University of 
Hawaii at Manoa), "Freshman Explorations" (Tufts University), "The 
Revised Academic Advising Program" (College of the Holy Cross), 
"Total Student Development" (Heidelberg College), "Centralized 
Advisement for Special Populations" (Eastern Illinois University), 
and "Academic Advising Center" (Genesee Community College). Programs 
of the certificate of merit winners include: advising service for 
adult students and prospective students, an enrollment services 
system, a pre-major advising center, freshman advising, and 
computer-assisted academic advising. (SW) 
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Preface 



The American College Testirig Program (ACT) 
and the National Academic Adviping Association 
(NACADA) have established the ACT/NACADA National 
Recognition Program for Academic/Advising to honor 
individuals and institutions who ar? making significant 
contributions to the improvement of academic advising, 
and to disseminate information afoout these contribu- 
tions to other professionals m the field. The 1984 
awards are the first made by tKe new program. 

Awards are given in tWo categories: 
Outstanding Advisor Awards These awards will be 
presented to individual Advisors who have been deter- 
mined to have demonstrated the qualities associated 
with outstanding academic advising of students. 

Outstanding Institutional Advising Program Awards 

Awards in this category will be presented to institutions 
which can document Innovative and/or exemplary 
practices that have resulted in the improvement of their 
academic advising services. 

Sponsoring Organizations 

The American College Testing Program (ACT), 
founded in- 1959, is an independent, nonprofit organi- 
zation that provides a variety of educational services to 
students and their parents, to high schools and col- 
leges, and to professional associations and government 
agencies ACT was best known during the 1960s for its 

standardized college admissions testing program. In 

i 
( 

i 



the years since then, ACT has developed a full range of 
programs and services in the areas of college admis- 
sion and advising, student retention, career and edu- 
cational planning, student aid, continuing education, 
and professional certification. 

The National Academic Advising Association 
(NACADA), founded in 1979, promotes the quality of 
academic advising in institutions of higher education. 
NACADA is dedicated to the support and professional 
growth of academic advisors and the advising pro- 
fession. Through its publications and meetings, 
NACADA provides a forum for discussion, debate, and 
the exchange of ideas regarding the role of academic 
advising in higher education. 

This book describes the seven award-winning 
programs in the Outstanding Institutional Advising Pro- 
gram Awards category. Also included are selected 
programs that have been honored in this category with 
certificates of merit. 

For more information about the ACT/NACADA 
National Recognition Program for Academic Advising, 
and to obtain application materials for the 1985 com- 
petition, write to: 

ACT/NACADA National Recognition Program 
The American College Testing Program 
2201 North Dodge Street, P.O. Box 168 
Iowa City, IA 52243 

October 1984 
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1984 Awards and Certificates of Merit 



OUTSTANDING ADVISOR AWARDS 

North Atlantic. 
Dan Maloney Hahn 

Directoi of Academic Advisement 
State University Collage al Cortland 

Mid Atlantic 

Francis L. Merat 

Professor 

Electrical Engineering and Applied 
Physics 

Case Western Reserve University 

South Atlantic 
Susan A. Morgan 

Associate Professor and Assistant Dean 
School of Ni j i si no, 
Vanderbilt University 

.Fast Central 

Remedlos "Medy" Alfonso 

Academic Advisor. University Division 
Indiana University 

Southwest 
Shirley J. Black 

Assistant Professor History 
Texas A & M University 

Pacific 

Karl J. Wetzel 

Department Chair / Professor 
Department of Physical and Life 

Sciences 
University of Portland 

West Central 
Ha M. Niemann 

Business Administration Department 
Coordinator 
R:(.ks College 



OUTSTANDING INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVISING PROGRAM AWARDS 

Multiversity 

Iowa State University 

Submitted by 

PhyMis Bracketsoerg 

Assistant Professor & Cha«r of University 

Araden** Advising Committee 
Moth VWdn .'if. Sw^'ir-kfif' 
A-, ,r,Si"? fj»Mn College of Sciences and 

* tti'rar. tM; c ' 

f'")t'i-'. t t'My^f S't\ 

University of Hawaii iA Manoa 

c »»,n»Mitted bv 

{ in »» f ^ar»>asa''.i 

f >f A't'. K <; -t.ifn.-i.«. ''Indent 

v - ■ • K Spiv ,r pi f )/)r.irns 
>'i,i M< .i 1 ' 1 

A-,',!-,*.!--' v .* i* < t'.i'-' <>'f'>r for Academic 
Tufts University 

', if n;*U>.\ by 
I '..t.M i : • i ; t . < 

Av ..i i e»- ' »f ui.is ;i( s 

f . .» i 1 * " m " : ':n..i»ffw,ii Mndcf cjiadnate 

A?j y ,.r-.j :\>\\ ' .M;n:;iii,o ( ] 



Private College 

College of tho Holy Cross 

Submitted by 
Joseph H. Maguire 
Assistant Dean 

Church Related College 

Heidelberg College 

Submitted by 
Robert E. Oleson 
Dean of Student Life 
Kenneth Porada 

Chair Total Student Development 
Committee 

Public College 

Eastern Illinois University 

Submitted by 

Calvin Campbell 

Director, Academic Advisement 

Two-Year Junior/Community College 
Genesee Community College 

Submitted by 
Ann H. Lechner 

Director of Records, Scheduling, and 
Advisement 



INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 

California Lutheran College 

Delgado Community College-West Bank 
Campus 

University of Iowa 

Johnson County Community College 

Michigan State University 

University of Missouri-Kansas City 

Morningside College 

Mt. San Antonio College 

Northeastern University 

The Ohio State University 

Pan American University 

Saint Mary's College 

Southern Methodist University 

State University of New York-Oneonta 

Trinity College of Arts and Sciences, 
Duke University 



ADVISOR CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 



Judith K. Andrews 

Indiana I Jmver sity 

Nardlne M. Aquadro 

Mi'mpr,-.; »;i!(-> I )ntvnr-t> 

Thomas Brennan 

Umveisity of New Mexico 



John Cade 

Bowie State College 

Martha Tootle Cain 

Georgia Southern College m 

Calvin Campbell 

Eastern Illinois University 

Martha Jane Cook 

Malone College 

Emerson A. Cooper 

OakwoQd College 

Beverly B. Davis 

Iowa State University 

Cynthia Eddleman 

University of California-Irvine 

Nylen W. "Eddie" Edwards 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

Maribeth Ehasz 

University of Toledo 

Bruce Fenner 

DePaul University 

Mary J. Hall 

University of Iowa 

Bari Haskins-Jackson 

DeKalb Community College 

Denny E. Hili 

Georgia Southern College 

Fred D. Hinson 

Western Carolina University 

Anne C. Hoehn 

Wright State University 

Sharon L. Irwin 

Point Loma Nazarene College 

Glenn Matott 

Colorado State University 

Russell Lee Miller 

Louisiana State University 

Jim F ' Hank" Mills 

Texas A A M University 

J. Edwin Nettell 

Mt San Antonio College 

Susan Palmer 

Aurora College 

Judith Randall 

University College Pace University 

Brian Seeger 

mwn State University 

Mary H. Smith 

S! I ou»: Community College al 
Mpfafner 

Horace W. Van Cleave 

Allen Zimmerman 

Un've'^'ty of Vermont 
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A Multif aceted Approach to Advising 

Iowa State University 



Submitted by: 

Phyllis Brackelsberg 

Assistant Professor and Chair 
University Academic Advising Committee 

Ruth Wlldman Swenson 

Assistant Dean 
College of Sciences and Humanities 



NACADA Award Category: Multiversity 




/ 

/ 
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A Multtfaceted Approach to Advising 



Iowa State University (ISU) is a multiversity of 
26.020 students (Fall 1983) who are enrolled in eight 
colleges (nine in July, 1984). Of this total, approximately 
1,900 are international students, 5,238 adult students, 
and 3,500 are graduate students. More than 1,600 
undergraduates transfer to ISU each year from other 
two- and four-year institutions. These groups of stu- 
dents provide diversity within the student body which 
requires a flexible advising System with well-trained 
advisers who are sensitive to the varying needs of the 
students. 

Six years ago there was no university-wide ad- 
viser training, no recognition or reward system. Few 
colleges offered the opportunity for evaluation. Only two 
colleges had a special program to help students who 
were undeclared. During the past six years, all of these 
issues have been addressed although severe budgetary 
constraints at ISU have deterred establishment of a 
University Advising Director. The programs that have 
become a part of the advising system have been 
developed with the dedication of persons serving as 
advising committee memte/s and as concerned and 
dedicated advisers and of coordinators of advising 
within the colleges. / 

Colled? Programs 

To evaluate the \p\a\ advising system at ISU one 
must look at th6 individual parts. Each college struc- 
tures its advisi/g according to a system that best fits its 
own proqraryand sfudents. Advising policies for each 
college are proposed by a College Advising Committee 
which is cpmpos^d of faculty and staff advisers and 
often sttnients representing the departments in the 
r.olleqe yhis committee discusses advising concerns, 
disseminates advising information to departments, pro- 
vides f*6r adviser evaluation, structures the selection 
procedures fo,f outstanding adviser awards, and pro- 
vides/tar adviser training. One representative from each 
college committee is a member of the University Ad- 
vim/kj Com/nittee Two of the college advising pro- 
q»;/ms are presented to illustrate some of the diversity of 
\\\\* colU*cj</ systems. 

Advising Program in the College 
of Home Economics 

if. the College of Home Economics, all entering 
•.indents are assigned to professional advisers for the 
Inst yi.Mr Fat h of the advisers has a master's degree in 
H.->rntf> Economics so they are familiar with the diversity 
of subject matter within the college. The advisers also 



have had additional training in counseling and advising. 
Students are encouraged to attend a one and one-half 
day orientation session prior to entering the university. 
During the orientation session students and parents are 
introduced to campus life and are given college tours. 
The students are pretested in math and English and are 
introduced to information about financial aid, university 
housing, registration information, and college and uni- 
versity policies and procedures. Orientation concludes 
with individual appointments with the student's adviser 
to discuss the options available within the college and 
to prepare a class schedule for the following term. 

All new Home Economics students are required 
to enroll in a one credit orientation course which is 
taught by the freshmen advisers. Topics covered 
include: introduction to university and college policies 
and procedures; discussion of the comprehensive 
scope, professional opportunities, and the history of 
home economics; clarification of goals, values, and 
objectives; development of a program of study for 
career choice; and an orientation to the total university, 
its programs and resources. During spring semester the 
freshmen are encouraged to declare a major depart- 
ment and are then transferred to a faculty adviser in that 
department. Faculty members will advise from 8-25 
students, with the number of advisees to each faculty 
member dependent upon the faculty member's other 
assigned responsibilities. Many of the departments 
conduct a group orientation session for these new 
majors, but most class scheduling for the next fall 
semester is conducted through individual adviser- 
advisee conferences. Advisees are required to see their 
adviser at least once per semester, but advisers are 
available for student appointments during regular office 
hours. 

Each adviser is provided with an Advising Hand- 
book \o supplement the university's information Hand- 
book. Each adviser is encouraged to develop a system 
by which advisees can schedule appointments at pny 
time during the semester 

The College of Homo Economies Advising Com- 
mittee developed a system for advisee evaluation ol 
advisers, established an annual award of $100 to 
recognize outstanding ndvismq, and coordinated the 
development of periodic adviser training Advr.mq is 
included in the college document-as a cnteon for 
promotion and tenure decisions The following quote 
from the H(irrin f ennonvex Advtxinq H:\tu }hnc>k sum 
man/es the colleqe's philosophy conrernmq advi 4 ;mq 
"The Oollnqe of Home Economics unnsiHor; ndvismq 
of individual students an important responsibility of 
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larulty nifiriitifi'.- Ar.idtm.ic advising is a decision 
making process during which the adviser assists the 
student m educational and career planning Advising 
includes providing the student with course and career 
information, reviewing the student's academic progress, 
and referring to other campus agencies as necessary. 
Advising implies an active relationship between adviser 
and student w*th responsibilities for each." 

Advising Program in the College 
of Sciences and Humanities 

In the College of Sciences and Humanities 
academic advising is approached as a continuum," 
beginning with preenrollment communication with 
prospective students, parents, and school systems and 
continuing through job placement. During summer 
orientation, entering students and their parents meet 
with advisers to prepare the first-term schedule. Place- 
ment test scores provide guidance for entry at the 
appropriate level in chemistry, mathematics, and 
Fnghsh Orientation continues through the first se- 
mester of enrollment in special courses and small- 
group opportunities Career development and place- 
ment services are considered an integral part of ad- 
vising and are delivered through career planning 
courses as well as through a college career develop- 
ment and placement unit in the Dean's Office. All of 
these activities and services are coordinated and 
managed by an assistant dean 

Students who decJare a major on admission are 
advised by faculty or professional advisers in the major 
department Undeclared (Open Option) and preprofes- 
siona" students (Pre-Busmess, Pre-Engineering, Pre- 
Vet. and Professional Health Sciences) arc advised 
in the College Advising Office by a collaborative team of 
faculty and professional advisers who meet on a regular 
basis for training, discussion of concerns and sugges- 
tions, and planning On request from this group, faculty, 
staff from various student service areas, and adminis- 
trators are invited to discuss such topics as course 
content and prerequisites remedial courses, residence 
hall living counseling services, and issues deemed 
relevant in helping students These forums also provide 
the invited guests with advisers' perspectives and con- 
cerns and frequently lead to improved understanding 
and delivery of services. Carefully selected and highly 
trained pom advisers supplement the program" by 
a-.sistmg pnm,,,il v no W students with adjustmental 
pmblen ,\nr\ thr mi -charm. s of preregistration. 

fhn College Advsmg Committee (faculty) meets 
monthly to discuss and recommend policy Advising 
Coordinators reprinting each academic depart'- 
ment/piugram and the various areas of specialization 
w?hm thf f-oMogo Advising Office, meet at least three 
tl,,,,,s P' 1 ' vMMostr. fn r uprhtmg on policies and pro- 
<MduM-, r?i»|."i!,it'r»:ir by representatives from ac- 
di'nii, ,mo MiMent -.(mvico units, and discussion of 
m,,Uli fh». chair of tin* College Advising 

-"»•'",'!■•■. '" 'j thn AvuMant Dean convene and 
modorntf' tho^. sessions Agenda items are suggested 
by tin; committor, the coordinators, advisers, and the 
.vlr-n.stMfivrp r.f.iff Advising C^nidinatnrs ;v { \ respon 
Mhle for bn^giru] concerns of their constituencies to 
ihK forum uno keeping the advisers in their respective 
units informed 



The Career Development Office and the Classifi- 
cation Office are physically located in the Dean's Office, 
adjacent to the Advising Office, and are convenient for 
student traffic and adviser consultation and referral. The 
Career Development and Placement Officer participates 
in advising staff and Advising Coordinators meetings 
and trains advisers in the use of resources for career 
planning. Advisers of undeclared and preprofessiona( 
students are expected to learn the curricula of the six 
undergraduate colleges and to assist their advisees 
with career planning and alternate track options. 

In support of advising, workshops are offered for 
new and experienced advisers. A Handbook for Aca- 
demic Advising is produced and annually updated by 
the Assistant Dean. It includes a cross-reference index 
to other information sources, a current directory of 
persons to contact for various needs, and expanded 
information on introductory courses in the college to 
supplement catalog descriptions. Advisers of unde- 
clared students receive a manual of requirements for all 
majors and minors in the college, displayed in a uniform 
format. Within the College Advising Office, an infor- 
mation exchange provides the opportunity to share 
articles of interest, the NACADA Journal, and current 
issues of The Chronicle of Higher Education. 

Graduating seniors evaluate their academic ad- 
visers (and advisers are encouraged to request evalu- 
ations from all advisees) using an evaluation instrument 
prepared by the College Advising Committee. Advising 
is considered a component of teaching for promotion 
and tenure considerations. Advisers In the College 
Advising Office are evaluated by their advisees and the 
Assistant Dean annually. The College has just estab- 
lished five annual awards of $200 to recognize excel- 
lence in advising. 

The essential features in management of this 
successful centralized/decentralized advising network 
are recognition at all levels of the importance of aca- 
demic advising, a comprehensive view of advising as a 
progression from preenrollment to placement, and 
coordination of the component units Emphasis is 
placed on effective communication and utilization of the 
strengths of faculty, professional staff, and student 
constituents. 

University Academic Advising Committee 

Advising is coordinated across the entire uni- 
versity by the University Academic Advising Committee 
(UAAC). This committee is composed of a faculty and 
student representative from each college in addition to 
a representative from the offices of; Admissions, Finan- 
cial Aid. Minority Students, Residence Halls, Student 
Counseling Service, and Registrar. The committee is 
chaired by a faculty member who serves in that 
capacity for a three-year term This committee works to 
clarify policies and procedures related to advising, 
provides for adviser training through small and large 
group seminars, and disseminates information to ad- 
visers through college representatives and an Adviser's 
Newsletter which is published twice each semester' 

Adviser Training 

Advisor training is offered to faculty and staff 
advisers several times throughout the year In the fall a 
subcommittee of the UAAC provides a training session 
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for all faculty and stall who are new to the advising 
system This all-univeisity meeting is followed by 
another session conducted by individual colleges. In 
the spring, the committee sponsors a university-wide 
seminar covering such topics as. adviser evaluation, 
use of ACT College Report in advising, legal concerns 
of the adviser, and concerns of students m the 80s. 
Approximately 200 faculty have attended each of these 
seminars. Throughout tho year a variety of campus 
tours are offered to provide advisers the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the registration process, fi- 
nancial aid disbursement, the residence hall system, 
and the services offered by Admissions, Student Em- 
ployment. Minority Student Affairs, the Office of Student 
Life, and the Student Counseling Service. 

Following the Annual NACADA Conference, at- 
tendees have provided highlights of the meetings at a 
seminar to which all academic advisers are invited A 
notebook of conference handouts and session sum- 
maries was collated and made available to advisers 
who requested it. 

Two years ago the UAAC purchased the ACT*' 
videotape on "Academic Advising," a training videotape 
for advisers. Since no one person at the university is 
responsible for training advisers, representatives from 
each college attended a training session on how the 
videotape could be used The college faculty members 
then presented the videotape to small groups within 
their respective colleges. During the first year, the 
videotape was presented 15 times to a total ot about 
260 people. Written evaluations were collected from 
participants and were shared with the seminar leaders 
to aid them in future presentations. 

Information Systems 

Several procedures have been developed to aid 
the? adviser in keeping up-to-date about college and 
university policies The ISU Information Handbook is 
distributer! annually and includes materials on aca- 
demic pohcies and regulations An Advisers Newsletter 
is published four times a year This publication includes* 
1 1 ) the nr ademic calendar of events for the ci/rrent term. 
(?) changes in the university's policies relevant to 
advising. (3) upcoming advising seminars and tours. (4) 
special academic programs, and (5) experimental 
course offerings for the following term In addition, 
many of the < nlleg^s provide advisers an Advising 
Handbook which addresses issues relevant to that 
particular college 

A new com n.iteri/ed informational network. 
caMed CVNCT. became operational January 16. 1984. 
CYMFT is a data base m the ISU Computation Center 
winch contains information on academic and admis- 
sion-, progiams academic policies\and procedures, 
and general facts about the university\lt is universally 
ar(;i»ssibl'» t<« all advisers students, prospective stu- 
dents h>gh school and community college counselors, 
and anyone in the state <»r in the country with a terminal 
that 'Vi connect h> thu ISU Computation Center 
through WYI.RUM There is no charge for the CYNFT 
irformatuin although persons connecting by long- 
distance tptrph<»r»p wiH ifuiii the regular telephone 
f vie* CYNf'.T pmvides the advantage over printed 
piihlK itions by serving a<\ a central snuice of mfor 
mate ") whK h r an he constantly updated It is intended 
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to improve the advisei advisee relationship by pro- 
viding a current source for answers to routine ques- 
tions, thereby freeing time during a conference with the 
adviser for the student's academic concerns CYNET 
will continue to be expanded as more information is 
programmed into the computer Most recent additions- 
include the schedule of classes for summer session 
and a tentative examination schedule for the next 
academic term. > :j 

Adviser Recognition 

In 1979 the UAAC recommended to the university 
administration that performance in the role of academic 
advising be included as one of the criteria for promotion 
and tenure. This recommendation was approved by the 
general faculty, and since that time "Advising" has been 
included along with the "Excellence in Teaching" cri- 
teria for promotion and tenure decisions as published in 
the Faculty Handbook. The current Faculty Handbook 
outlines the criteria expected of advisers as follows. 

Faculty members whose responsibilities include academic 
advising of students demonstrate a high level of empathy 
toward students They are knowledgeable about sched- 
uling and about curncular and extracurricular matters, and 
they keep informed of current procedures and policies. 
They give counsel in academic and career planning areas 
as they assist students in learning to make intelligent 
decisions for themselves. Advisers are approachable, help- 
ful, friendly, and tolerant when dealing with students They 
work diligently in improving the advising process, both in 
their personal student contacts and through committee and 
administrate structures 

Further recognition of advising is illustrated by 
the awarding of several Outstanding Adviser Awards. 
The Colleges of Agricu'tuie. Home Economics, and 
Sciences and Humanities have established their own 
nomination and selection criteria for these awards. In 
each case the award consists of a certificate and a 
monetary gift which is presented to the awardee at a 
major college meeting. 

Eight to 10 additional outstanding adviser awards 
are presented each year by the Student Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The awardee receives a certificate and/or 
plaque citing the individual for excellence in academic 
advising In addition, the recipients are recognized at a 
pregame program during the football season. 

Peer Advising 

The peer advising program ("students helping 
students") was initiated in the College of Sciences and 
Humanities and now is a university-wide progiam in the 
Office of Student Life Peer adviser applicants are 
chosen through a screening process and receive over 
100 hours of training Peer advisers are especially 
effective in working with students who have difficulty 
adjusting to the university, th >y do not perform aca- 
demic advising The Parent;' Board of the Alumni 
Association has assisted in funding modest stipends for 
the peer advisers 

In the Spring of 198?. an organi/ed study of peer 
adviser effectiveness w»!h high risk students was 
initiated. Fifty students for the treatment nroup wore 
selected from a list of College of Sciences and Human 
rties freshmen who had received less than a 'J 00 grade 
point average during their first term An additional 50 
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students were randomly selected from this list to serve 
as the control group. The students in the treatment 
group were contacted by letter, then by phbne, to set up 
a meeting with the peer adviser. At the first meeting, the 
peer advisers were asked to record the factors identi- 
fied by the students as contributing to poor academic 
pfrformanr.fi. During follow-up meetings peer advisers 
offfMLMl assistance m such areas as prioritizing activ- 
ities offering study skills and time management infor- 
mation, helping to motivate, raising self-image, Pro- 
viding encouragement, or just being a friend and 
listener Peer advisers would refer students to other 
university services when appropriate. The number of 
rni-ptmgs between the peer adviser and the student 
ranged from 1 to 12 

At the end of Spring semester the grade point 
averages of the students in the two groups were 
i omparrd 1 he grade point averages of the students in 
the treatment group were significantly higher (P < .05) 
\U.\n those of the students in the control group. The 
numr»»r 0 f students who did not return to school 
Mi'Wiikj Spring semester were fewer in the treatment, 
group ttfrvn) as compared to the control group (47%). 



This data suggests that with the support of peer ad- 
visers, low academic students will remain in school 
longer than those without this support. 

The advising programs at ISU have developed 
into an effective, efficient system for meeting the needs 
of the students. It combines the efforts of professional 
and faculty advisers with support of peer advisers. 
Adviser evah/ation instruments have been developed 
and a variety of adviser training seminars are offered. 
Advising has become a criteria for promotion and 
tenure decisions and excellence in advising is being 
recognized by the establishment of a variety of out- 
standing adviser awards. In addition, an effective sys- 
tem of supportive services is available to. assist in 
meeting students' needs. These include a "Student 
Counseling Service, Office of Student Life, Office of 
International Educational Services, Office of Minority 
Student Affairs, and Financial Aid and Student Em- 
ployment Office. Representatives from many of these 
areas are members of the University Academic Ad- 
vising Committee which acts as the coordinating body 
for the advising activities. 
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Hul Aikane Peer Advising Program 
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Institutional Description 

The University of Hawaii Manoa is the largest of 
the nine campuses in the UH system, the only state- 
supported postsecondary system in Hawaii. Although 
the major research campus and the only one offering 
graduate and professional degrees, UHM grants eight 
different baccalaureate degrees with over 80 major 
concentrations. 

Nearly half of the approximately 20,000 students 
at UHM are enrolled as undergraduates in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, which offers four baccalaureates 
with more than 40 major concentrations and which also 
serves as a feeder college to other UHM upper division 
colleges, schools, and orograms. To serve 10,000 A & S 
undergraduates the Arts and Sciences Student Ser- 
vices and Special Programs office, the college's aca- 
demic advising center, has a staff of 10 professional 
advisers, 7 of whom advise part time in addition to 
performing teaching and research activities. 

As the college advising center, Arts and Sciences 
Student Services and Special Programs' primary func- 
tion is to assist students in determining their academic 
goals and through careful planning and monitoring help 
Ihen, progress toward graduation. This function is 
complicated by the multiethnic composition of the 
student population which requires sensitivity to differing 
cultural values and perspectives. Due to the small 
professional staff, the large student population to be 
served and tne necessity for cross-cultural awareness, 
Arts and Sciences hes sought alternative methods to 
better serve its undergraduates, particularly those most 
in need of direction and accurate and timely informa- 
tion, the freshmen and sophomores. To this end, Arts 
and Sciences developed the Hui Aikane Peer Advising 
Program in 1978, and in 1980 Hui Aikane became 
largely a student-run program under the direction of 
Joyce Settle, Arts and Sciences' Head Academic 
Adviser. 

Program Development 

The Hui Aikane ("a group of friends") Peer Ad- 
vising Program was initiated in 1978 to augment the 
j-.nall professional staff in the College of Arts and 
Sciences Student Academic Services office. Before Hui 
Aikane existed, the advnmg office (now called Student 
Services and Special Programs) operated with a stu- 
dent/prr fensionai adviser ratio of 1500*1. which repre- 
sents n serious understaffing problem since tne gen- 
erally accepted ratio is 300:1. Although the desired ratio 
has not been achieved even with the additional peer 
advising positions. Arts and Science* has been able to 



serve more students as well as expand its outreach 
activities. 

In addition to creating more advisory positions, 
albeit paraprofesbional ones, with no increase in the 
office's operating budget the primary goal was to offer 
underclassmen the opportunity to seek accurate and 
appropriate academic advice from their peers. It is well 
documented t: at student!, particularly freshmen and 
sophomores, tend to more readily seek advising if they 
believe the experience will be a nonthreatening one set 
in a comfortable and friendly environment. Furthermore, 
it has also been shown that students generally prefer to 
seek advice from peers. Consequently, in order to serve 
more students and to deliver needed advice and sup- 
port in a form that would be most inviting to students, 
the Hui Aikane Peer Advising Program became part of 
Arts and Sciences' advising services. 

In the first academic year of the Program (1978- 
79) six upperclassmen, who had worked as aides at 
UHM's campus-wide New Student Orientation program, 
were selected to become peer advisers. These peer 
advisers were trained for employment as paranrofes- 
sionals and were expected to advise freshmen and 
sophomores individually and in small groups, conduct 
mini-orientation sessions at high schools for prospec- 
tive college students, and participate in the planning 
and evaluation of program activities. 

Since no extra funding for this program was 
available, these six students were technically hired as 
"student help." This meant a reduction in the student 
help clerical-assist positions in the college's advising 
office. Since an advising program of this sort also 
requires materials for presentations and other outreach 
activities and the general office's budget was severely 
limited, the program director solicited donations from 
family and friends and established a fund through the 
University's Foundation program. This fund has also 
been augmented by Hui Aikane peer advisers selling 
discount coupon booklets. This combined effort has 
resulted in a small but continuing fund which helps to 
defray some current expenses and will someday be 
used to realize Hui Aikane's future goals. 

In February 1980, a resolution was introduced in 
the Hawaii State House of Representatives in recogni- 
tion and support of the Hui Aikane Peer Advising 
Program, Thereafter, the Office of the Chancellor at 
UHM set aside $10,000 annually for the operation of the 
program. Since this time, the Hui Aikane Program has 
realized no increases in its budget; this, of course, 
means that in effect the operating budget for the 
program has been reduced due to the steady rise of 
inflation during the period following 1980. 
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t." uUrli '» t » 'netted funding, the Hui Aikane 
f v>'r u'i has !:u:t' 1 and will likely continue to face, the 
pMjii'it' oi fir hi n desirable number of suitable 
c-uhH'I it« •', f) -»!f /(> ,is peer advisers. Since a peer 
ad/.v-r mo »t be ,n uppoH.la.sman. relate well to other 
•'uoent-. have i stmnq desne to servo other students 
(< -f relatively fnvv pay. and bo ahle to meet the demands 
of hr; mi h t >i uiadtMiiii schedule as well as; put in the 
lequned ht>'M , mi tin- advising office, the pool of quali- 
fied and ,»pip candidates is small Furthermore, the most 
qualified candidates are usually beginning their final 
t*vo -.ernestoe; m college after their peer advising 
tr.itMiM'i Altht >i Kjti many of the peer advisers have 
wiliingiy p^.-.tpuned graduation foi a semester, most 
poers am only able to servi? for a maximum of three 
m-i!»»»»!im'., -,o the need to find new candidate is an 
annual t oiimvii 

A ;i '-.indent adviser program, in its early years 
M r Aikarw also had the problem of proving itself to be a 
r ied?'r'e program The UHM academic community and 
the iaeje' educational community were initially skep- 
tic a! thai uppendassmeri could consistently deliver 
ae.Miiat" a< adernic advice to othfcr students, since 
many p'ogram-.. that advertise themselves as peer 
advising proqrams are not sanctioned by the institution 
they -,ay in.-,' lepitsent nor are these "peer advisers" 
adonuatHy informed about college and university pro- 
grams i ' i policies. However, j6ver the years the Hui 
Aikane peei Advising Program/has gamed the respect 
of tin- university and pit-campus educational commu- 
mt es A-: the M valuations of the program show, the peer 
advise' r» ivi- done an excellent job of advising stu- 
dent , if >d »y representing the University of Hawaii 
M.iHea and the College of Arts and Sciences at high 
:;.ehe ,! ... eommunity colleges, and to the community at 
large 

Goals and Objectives 

ie Mddit'on to continuing the services it now offers 
(mm - ^er;f,ne. no'uam Description), the Hui Aikane Peer 
Adviveq Program plans to 

l t-'ovd" a r oeMjmatmg service at UHM for all re- 
u'if.'. ?f. mi high school and community college 
i :.'•{!(■ i if,f; ;vh, ;) »Aiyh to visit the UHM campus or 
/;< ■ //o'ifd ikt ?opresentatives from the admims- 
: ' .<t» ;o .c.d • t id' ' n * groups to visit their campuses. 
f*o- ,: i t' v t j'|i! srdionj ;ind UN community college 
'Mfjo-.eiMo, :mr»t ( - et'ud individually each office. 
W to fh" Hui Aikane I'rogi ame oorcinating these ori- 
cd f! ' ii"p ,s vit.i!^. tf u ■ counselors would save 
cm'! " it.ie 'line and '*nergy. and prospective stu- 
d- f- 1 . ,\ -I f ei'p.f inf. urination they desire in a timely 
a' ! m ^I a;;iier At present no UHM office or 
-j »'•■ ; f ;id< -> ihi.*. < K.udinating service. 

\ ••"■■i-'d *' i.uMiMif v w v»<\es Since Hawaii is an 
; . r t -',a»' Hiii Aikane pe..?r advisers have in their 
|. i. A<,'h 'f wMod by air to high schools and 

• •i>-r ■ f.ii»Mje : ; nt • foe neighbor islands (Kauai. 
» • i ■ 'd !t,i,\M':i r he neighbor island campuses 

• ■ '-I 1 . pee/ -hIvisph*. have l»ef»fi most eutfiusiastic 
■ : i' i i. 1 ! ■» ■ ; ii then visits, sinct: it is 
••»o, f.- r ' 1 • :h'e f<»i nw»st non Oabu students tc 

i ■ 'Hf. 1 ■■. » i : > r i f # r 1 1 J i j campus to meet with student 
o-i • • f '.it- vi s M.ji Aikane wonki like to extend this 
■'■ ■' • < v i iHi' t'i(|ti :,( hoolu. 



3 provide an information hot line This ^4-houi tele- 
phone hot line service would be available to pro- 
spective and currently enrolled students as well as 
counselors and would offer accurate information 
about UHM as well as serve as a much needed 
referral service. This hot line could also serve as a 
crisis-intervention function, in particular during the 
high stress periods of midterm and final exams. The 
peer advisers could simply listen to and talk with 
distressed students or, for the more serious cases, 
refer students to a campus psychologist or psychia- 
trist. At present the only central information service 
on campus is available only during regular working 
hours and is able only to refer callers to other offices. 
Often callers must contact several offices before the 
appropriate one is reached. 

4. continue to publish, update, and expand Arts and 
Sciences' publications (including Strategies for 
Survival, A Major Decision, brochures, and book- 
marks). Some of the information contained in these 
free publications is not available in written form 
elsewhere Also, students are more likely to read 
publications if they are visually inviting, humorous, 
and easy to understand. 

5. become a completely student-run program. In 1980 
Hui Aikane chose its first student coordinator. Since 
then the program has had several coordinators 
under the direction of the Arts and Sciences Head 
Academic Adviser. The goal is to eventually have 
qualified students be fully responsible forthe opera- 
tion of the program with the present director acting 
only in an advisory capacity. 



Program Description 

The Hui Aikane Peer Advising Program is based 
on the premise that students can relate well to other 
students because of common experiences. Because of 
this commonality, students, especially underclassmen, 
will more readily seek advice from peer advisers, those 
whom students perceive to be friendly and informed. 

After completing a comprehensive semester-long 
training in which they learr, interpersonal communi- 
cation theory, develop effective counseling skills, and 
become familiar with university rules and regulations 
and campus resources, the Hui Aikane peer advisers 
assume the duties of paraprofessional staff members in 
the College of Arts and Sciences' academic advising 
o'fice They conduct individual and small group ad- 
vising sessions with Arts,and Sciences students and 
work at the advising office's information counter. 

The peer advisers visit high schools and com- 
munity colleges on Oahu and the neighbor islands 
(Kauai. Maui, and Hawaii) to meet and talk with college- 
bound seniors and future transferees. In addition to 
these activities, the peer advisers participate in UHM's 
New Student Orientation Program by helping students 
plan academic programs and by guiding then) through 
the registration process, operate an advising center 
near Klum Gym. the registration headquarter;, and 
advise in the gym where freshmen and sophomores 
register Hui Aikane advisers also serve as resource 
persons at college and career fairs sponsored by the 
community. 
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Procedures Used in Program Evaluation 

The Hui Aikane Poor Advising Program regularly 
requests that students evaluate their services- -'group 
and inrjiviUu.il sessions at the advising office piesen 
ration^ at Now Student Orientation, and informational 
programs conducted at high school and community 
college campuse; by completing w:iten forms The 
Hui Aikane Program has also been informally evaluated 
by UHM administrators and faculty and by non-UHM 
personnel. 



Results/Outcome 

The Hui Aikane Peer Advising Program has 
increased Arts and Sciences' ability to advise more of 
its under classmen efficiently, effectively, and accurately. 
I hp very presence of peer advisers has encouraged 
underclassmen to seek academic counseling. 

Hui Aikane peer advisers have also been able to 
provirJp needed and credible outreach services to high 
schools and UH community colleges through UHM 
presentations and off-campus visits where none pre- 
viously existed 

By assuming primary responsibility for advising 
freshmen and sophomores and by manning the infor- 
mation counter Hui Aikane peer advisers have given 
Arts and Sciences' small professional staff the extra 
time needed to efficiently complete required record- 
keeping activities (e g , evaluation of transfer work, 
graduation record checks), develop specialized ser 
vices and programs, such as preprofessional (healtn 



and law) advi.-jng ,is well as work on special publi- 
cation projects and college policy and procedure re- 
view studies 

In addition, the pper advisers have served as a 
daily reminder, through their enthusiasm, dedication, 
and hard work, that the primary mission of a college 
academic advising office is to serve students impartially 
yet compassionately. 

Potential for Adaption by Other Institutions 

The practical benefits resulting from the creation 
of a peer advising program at a large institution with 
limited funds, a sizeable undergraduate population, and 
a small professional staff is invaluable, as shown by 
UHM's experience with the Hui Aikane Peer Advising 
Program in the College of Arts and Sciences. However, 
if an institution subscribes to the belief that the primary 
mission of the college, school, or program's academic 
advising office is to offer students, especially those 
students who most need early contact witl. advisers, 
responsible and accurate academic advising ip a com- 
fortable and encouraging environment, then academic 
advising delivered by the students' peers will in all 
likelihood, be the most effective. 

In addition, the program offers valuable training 
and experience to upper classmen who wish to enter 
the "helping professions" and/or to gain interpersonal 
skills and cross-cultural perspectives. Therefore, any 
institution which seriously proposes to understand and 
meet the needs of minority and /or foreign students may 
use its student resources at minimal cost and for long 
term gain 
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Freshman Explorations 



Overview 

Tufts University offers its incoming fresffman 
class a choice of two advising programs. The first, 
Academic Area Advising, is similar to conventional 
programs offered at many colleges. It is the second 
choice, Freshman Explorations, which is unique among 
university advising programs and which we feel merits 
the attention of ACT and NACADA. Not only have 
Explorations consistently been the more popular ad- 
vising option among freshmeh, but we believe that such 
a program might be implemented at other institutions. 

In brief, an Exploration is a seminar which com- 
bines freshman advising with a nontraditional academic 
experience. Twelve to fourteen entering students par- 
ticipate in a group led by a team of upper-level under- 
graduates and supported bv a faculty member who 
attends the group's weekly meetings and who acts as 
academic advisor Freshmen in an Exploration benefit, 
therefore, from both immediate and sustained contact 
with a number of their peers, with a team of knowl- 
edgeable advanced undergraduates, and with a faculty 
person committed to their well-being. (An ancillary, but 
perhaps equally important, benefit is the valuable 
leadership training received by the upper-level under- 
graduates who design and teach the Explorations.) 

Exploration topics have ranged from "The works 
ol Avn Rand" to "The Essence of Humor," from the 
carnpus-bound "Tufts University Television: TUTV" to 
the city-wide The Museums of Boston," from the 
classroom Utopian Literature," to the streets of Boston. 
" Introduction to Boston: nn Ethnic Mosaic." The Explo- 
ration process begins in the spring semester prior to the 
school year in question. The upper-level undergradu- 
ates formulate a topic, interest a faculty member in their 
idea, and submit their brainchild to the Experimental 
College Board 'I he board solicits recommendations 
from the students' advisors and teachers and makes 
decisions before summer vacation. During the summer, 
the prospective leaders correspond with the freshmen 
who have opted for their Exploration, and refine their 
sennnar outlines On the first day of orientation in the fall 
the leaders greet their freshmen and help them through 
the difficulties of the first week. When classes begin, the 
f xplorahon meets weekly in a regular three-hour time 
Nock Since the freshmen get a full academic credit, 
they are expected to attend, participate in class discus- 
M'w;, do reading and outside assignments, and com- 
plete? a final paper or project. 

Development and Implementation 

At this point, a word must be said about the 
\ xpenmeeLii College, the pment organization which 
conceived (ho Explorations program and administers it. 



Founded in 1964 the Ex College was originally "an 
attempt to find a way to experiment sufficiently with 
different kinds of courses, different mixes of students 
and different areas of knowledge which had not been 
tested in the university before." It was dedicated to the 
improvement of undergraduate education, to be gov- 
erned by a board that was granted by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences "freedom from interference in the dis- 
charge of their mandate" for a period of five years. Their 
charter was renewed every five years until, in 1979, an 
external review committee recommended that the Ex 
College receive a permanent charter, which the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences then approved. The board is made 
up of five faculty (one from each major area), five 
students, the Director, Assistant to the Director, and 
Staff Assistant. Faculty and students serve limited terms. 
The composition of the board ensures support from 
both faculty, of whom a large number have done due 
service on the board, and the student body, who .en 
their equal representation on the board as a route for 
academic change and the implementation ol new ideas 

The character of the Ex College, backed as it is 
with the goodwill of both faculty and students, is an 
important factor to consider in any evaluation of the 
Explorations program. Explorations are not something 
organized by a central university administration, they 
are conceived by students, overseen by faculty, and 
administered by a staff reporting to a faculty student 
board. In 1983, many of the student leaders themselves 
had participated in Explorations as freshmen; and more 
than half the faculty advising them had themselves 
served on the Ex College Board. 

The Explorations program has just completed its 
tenth year. It was conceived by the Fx College Board in 
1973 for the 1974 incoming class T wenty Explorations 
were offered that year, reaching 237 freshmen, about 20 
percent of the class. The program remained about the 
same size until 1 980, when it doubled t'< 40 Explo- 
rations, with 540 enrolled Thi., year, will 1 48 Explo- 
rations offered, with more than two -th ds of the 
freshman class enrolled, and still more wanting to join 
the program than can be accommodated hongs to an 
end a decade of growth and experimentation 

Description 

The Upper-Level Leaders 

Why would a (unior or a senioi want to lead an 
Exploration'? It demands a lot of woik. a Id of planning 
foi months before Ihoreart o-.k . involved ,ifh. , y< u 
might fall flat on your face 1 And the respn M Mhlitv why 
you might have to miss a movie of i n.oM on! with 
friends, because if you're an mr.tiurtor. yon can hardly 
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just forget the c.hss Why would one do iP In fact, more 
upper -level students want to load Explorations than 
there can be found faculty willing to oversee them 
Why'? There are three possible reasons. The most 
obvious would be the academic credit involved: one 
and one-half credits. However, most would agree that 
there are very much easier ways to earn ore and one- 
half credits. A surer reason would be that students 
realize this is a great opportunity for them to tackle a 
project which is truly their own, one that is both 
challenging and rewarding, one that gains them status 
in the eyes of their peers and self-respect in their own 
eyes Also, many have themselves participated in the 
program as freshmen; they have perhaps felt, "I could 
do that, and do it better!" 

Much of the success of the program depends on 
the uppet -level leaders. For this reason, it is essential to 
make sure that it is undertaken by only the most 
motivated and responsible students. The Ex College- 
does not make it easy for students to put the whole 
thing together. Initially, there are hurdles to be leapt, 
problems to be solved, deadlines to be met. When a 
student team has managed to put together a proposal 
and has secured the commitment of a faculty member, 
their records must still be assessed, recommendations 
from advisor must be obtained. Then, when the se- 
mester is under way, the leaders must underoo their 
own weekly training, meeting in groups of 25 for 
leadership instruction under the aegis of the Director of 
the Ex College. Still, some leaders do not come up to 
expectation; in these cases, much more responsibility 
devolves upon their partners and upon the faculty 
advisor 

The Faculty Advisor 

At Tufts, freshman advising is recognized as a 
faculty duty and as such it is not rewarded with any 
remuneration, stipend, or lighter teaching load; neither 
is such service given weight in tenure and promotion 
decisions The same applies to faculty participation in 
the Explorations program A faculty member who 
agrees to be the advisor of an Exploration is taking on 
an extra load of three-to- four hours per week for which 
he receives neither compensation nor "merit points." 
Hence, it is a remarkable tribute to the strength of the 
program that last year as many as 48 faculty and staff 
volunteered to take part. 

The advisor's role varies with the individual. 
Some are content to be merely an advisor to the 
freshmen and a background observer in the seminar. 
Some want to be more active resources for seminars in 
topics where they have some expertise.^so that they can 
help in the instruction; frequently student leaders who 
are short of confidence will seek out such an advisor, 
knowing th it help in the instruction will be at hand. 
5*ome faculty will become a member of a group studying 
topic*, about which they know nothing In this way, they 
feel that they share in the joy of discovery, while 
soiiH.onn else does all the work That was why last year 
I acjn-ed in supervise an Exploration called "The Art of 
the Cartoon" and this year one called 'TUTV." 

One Exploration (from a Faculty Viewpoint) 

I wiv. fust approached by Yvette and Dan. two 
|umor<; last spring They were looking for a faculty 
member to participate in an Exploration which they 



were planning on TUTV (Tufts University Television); 
they were themselves members of TUTV and thought it 
would be a good idea to instruct a group of interested 
freshmen in TV production. Though knowing nothing 
myself about TV production (I am a Classics professor), 
I responded enthusiastically (after all this might be my 
chance to learn something useful), checked on their 
academic status and agreed to the responsibility. After 
completing their proposal and having it approved by the 
Ex College, they came back to discuss the goals of the 
Exploration and to sei up a course outline. In mid- 
summer, I received a list of the freshmen enrolled in this 
Exploration—my new advisees— with information about 
their dormitories and the place where I would first meet 
them in orientation. At the appointed time on that Fall 
matriculation afternoon, they were all there under the 
beech trae; twelve liberal arts freshmen, two engi- 
neering freshmen, and the two leaders (who had written 
each of their charges in the summer and had now just 
met them in their rooms and helped to show them the 
ropes). We all went to dinner together, made plans 
where to meet as a group next morning, and then 
separated for the evening rituals. Next day we talked as 
a group about advising matters: planning a program, 
the foundation, requirements (writing and languages), 
the timetable, courses in general and in particular— all 
those sudden changes of perspective that turn a high- 
schooler into an instant college kid. On Friday I met with 
each of them individually and approved their programs, 
for which they then formally registered. On Monday 
classes began, including the first class of TUTV, 
scheduled for3;30-6:30. 

We were all a little nervous; the freshmen, be- 
cause it was after all their first day of college classes, 
the upper-level instructors, because they had never 
taught before, and myself, because I knew nothing 
about the subject under instruction and could hardly 
rescue my novice instructors from a disaster. But we 
got off to a very good start For fifteen minutes we held a 
group advising session, Did you get registered for the 
proper courses? Any problems with your schedule? 
What were your. first classes like? This was to set the 
pattern for all our future meetings. Every class started 
with a few minutes' discussion of advising questions, 
both particular (should this course be taken pass/fail) 
and general (the objectives of a liberal arts education), 
This discussion was mostly led by Yvette and Dan so 
they were well warmed up and relaxed when they 
switched to the seminar topic and the actual instruction, 

The first three classes were a mixture of hands- 
on instruction with equipment and a discussion of the 
process of producing, from the brainstorming stage to 
the finished product. Each student learned how to use 
the camera, lights, sound-recording equipment, mixers, 
editors and other technical equipment; they also had 
experience taking the camera out into the street for 
impromptu interviews with passers-by. Their assign- 
ments were mostly designing short segments for film- 
ing— to begin with, 30-second ads, then 5 minute 
playlets— but there was also technical reading as well. 
For the final project, each freshman had to write and 
then direct a short play. The direction/production in- 
volved assigning jobs to camera crew, actors, stage 
manager, lighting/sound manager, and props manager. 
When not directing, each played one or another of 
these roles 

For much of this my role was mainly that of 
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advisor and observer I was able to meet with my 
advisees as a group each week, was able to take them 
aside for discussion individually, and still able to snare 
their evident enjoyment in the seminar. It was an ideal 
advising environment. On a couple ol occasions I was 
also able to help the seminar over problems with the 
availability of the equipment And early on I met with the 
instructors weekly to discuss how things were going 
and to give advice on the handling of the seminar. In 
addition, the group arranged a couple of social occa- 
sions and an outing to a local television studio. 



What Does an Exploration Achieve? 

From the first moment of their" arrival at Tufts 
freshmen in our Exploration had an immediate sense of 
commurtity: a group that dined together on day one, 
shared the traumatic adjustments to college life of the 
early weeks, and met for the same class, an informal 
and relaxed one at that, every week. They became 
close to two advanced undergraduates who could act 
as their big brother/big sister and help them with 
problems outside those related to academics, and they 
also saw their advisor every week and were encour- 
aged to raise all sods of advising questions, both for 
general discussion and for private interview. A student 
r.ould say in the group, "I think I'm failing math." The 
leaders and advisor could then talk with the group 
about the Academic Resource Center (for tutorials), 
about the pass/ fail option, about the mechanics for 
dropping a course Another, a more reserved one, 
could step aside with the advisor and express "worries" 
about his language course; the advisor would deal with 
it on a more personal level. 

The benefits of an Exploration can also be made 
available to that lost soul who begins college in the 
winter term This late-starter usually has a very rough 
time, he or she has missed out on all the initial 
orientation has no support group, does not feel a part of 
his ' her freshman class, in fact feels like a total stranger 
in January This person probably is assigned to an 
advisor who had twelve freshmen advisees in Sep- 
tember and unconsciously assumes that this new stu- 
dent knows all the academic requirements as well as 
they now do. At Tufts we now require all such mid-year 
freshmen to do an abbreviated form of an Exploration. 

Perhaps a more subtle strength of the Explo- 
rations program is that the freshmen in any given 
s'-mmai /ire encouraged to feel that they have a stake in 
its success The student leaders stress that they want 
ideas to come from the group. All must participate; all 
will be held responsible if the seminar grinds to an 
ignominious halt If the topic seems headed in a sterile 
direction the group itself must help in realigning it. 

Most ol the above details relate to *h3 benefits 
>ohM'niHl merely by the format of thp system. Put twelve 
fmshmen m a room with an advisor and advanced 
undergraduates once a week and benefits like this are 
almost bound to accrue. But one other substantial 
benefit derives from the program, one that is hard to 
duplicate in any other campus activity The seminar for 
freshnjpn becomes as I mentioned earlier, a course in 
o-.f •• .iMe leadership for the upper-level leaders 
ThoM* .re few occasions n college life today where 
studmts can receive legitimate leadership training But 
thanks to the Explorations program more than 10 



percent of every graduating class at Tufts will have had 
the responsibility of developing a seminar, of giving 
instruction for academic credit, of articulating their 
ideas before a group every week, and of guiding a 
discussion of those ideas- -and all with the support and 
guidance of an experienced mentor. As a faculty ad- 
visor. I have been. able to watch apprehensive and 
inarticulate juniors turn into confident and cogent 
leaders in a matter of weeks. They will make mistakes 
After a class that did not go well, they will tear their hair 
in frustration or be very depressed at what they per- 
ceive as their own failure. But with guidance, discus- 
sion of the problem, and with the support of the group, 
they almost always survive such bad days and learn 
from them. 

One further advantage of the program is the 
cohesiveness that Explorations give to the freshman 
class as a whole Since attendance at the seminars is 
compulsory (by missing more than two a freshman can 
forfeit his credit), and since the leaders meet every 
week with the Director of the Ex College, a direct line of 
communication with most of the freshman class can be 
opened up A question (e.g. what about a halloween 
dance 7 ) can be put to the leaders one afternoon and 
one week later two-thirds of the class will not only have 
said yes but will have suggested themes, music, and 
volunteers to lay the whole thing on. Perhaps more 
importantly, the university can quickly be made aware 
of difficulties in the freshman class, of its wishes and 
desires, its needs and dissatisfactions. If information is 
needed from a class as a whole (currently, two com- 
mittees to which I belong, the Advising Committee and 
the Foreign Language Committee, have assessed in- 
formation obtained by a poll of the freshman class), a 
questionnaire can be given to the leaders one week 
with returns of close to 100 percent a week later. 



Evaluation Procedures 

Each Exploration is evaluated twice by the 
freshman participants, and once in writing by the 
upper-level instructors and the faculty advisor. But in 
some respects there is continuous evaluation going on. 
Since the leaders meet weekly with both the faculty 
advisor and the Director of the Ex College they are 
constantly having to assess their own performance and 
at each class session the faculty advisor, consciously 
or unconsciously, assesses progress and notes im- 
provements that can be made. 

In these ways, the director is thus able to keep in 
touch with each Exploration individually and to monitor 
performance. The program as a whole is evaluated 
each year by the Ex College Board. The Dean of 
Freshmen, the Dean of Undergraduate Studies, and the 
Committee on Undergraduate Advising and Counselling 
also monitor the program as a whole. Each of these has 
endorsed the program enthusiastically, each is on 
record as appealing to the faculty for further support in 
volunteering to supervise Explorations. Some members 
of the administration are so keen on the program that 
they have advocated its use as Ihe only advising option 
for freshmen, suggesting that all freshmen should par- 
ticipate in it However, there are advantages in having 
two systems for freshmen to choose from And the 
question remains how could enough faculty be found 
to supervise the 80* seminars that would be needed? 
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Costs 

La< h Rlxplur.ihon has a $?io budget: the money 
can bo used for field -trips, several ire cream runs, or 
one spaghetti dinner for nil concerned. The leaders and 
faculty advisors are of course unpaid. The costs are 
therefore minimal 



Potential for Adaptation by Other Institutions 

I have already stressed the importance of the role 
of the Ex College in the undergraduate college as a 
whole A program like Explorations could easily be 
conceived and implemented under its charter, which 
essentially established the Ex College in the university 
with the same status as an academic department. The 
board could have the idea by Christmas, work out the 
details and advertise among the upper-level classes by 
April and have a test group of Explorations starting in 
the fall, with none of the red-tape of committee and 
faculty approval which a program conceived by the 
administration might have raced. Whether such a pro- 
gram could have been implemented without the Ex 



College behind it, we do not know. But a better advising 
format for freshmen is hard to imagine at any cost. And 
with the assurance that the idea has worked on this 
campus at least, other colleges might well consider 
running a test program of half a * dozen freshman 
explorations on an experimental basis. 



This program for freshman advising was originally con- 
ceived by the Board of the Experimental College and 
has been implemented and managed through the years 
by its Director, Robyn Gittleman. She reports that this 
fall the program will offer more seminars than ever 
before and that 60 percent of the freshman class will be 
enrolled in them. 

Peter L D. Reid, Associate Professor 
Chairman, Committee on Undergraduate 
Advising and Counseling 

Assisted by: 

Howard Woolf 

The Experimental College 
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The Revised Academic Advising Program at the 
College of the Holy Cross 



Institutional Description 

The College of the Holy Cross, located in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is a private, liberal arts 
coeducational institution. It was founded in 1843 and 
currently has 2, 500" undergraduate students. In 1983- 
1984 some significant changes were initiated in the 
academic advising activities of the college. A brief 
historical survey of advising at Holy Cross during the 
last twenty years will show what led up to the present 
changes Those twenty years have seen many changes 
in student life, curriculum, campus resources, coopera- 
tions with other colleges and universities in the same 
city and in the composition of the student body. In 1972 
Holy Cross admitted women students for the first time 
and did not increase the size of the student population. 
The college receives approximately 4,500 applications 
for some 650 places per year. The enrollment is almost 
exactly evenly split between men and women students. 
There are no graduate, part-time, summer or evening 
programs. 

Program Development 

Twenty years ago each student had a nominal 
advisor. There were very few formal occasions re- 
quiring both advisor and student to come together for a 
meeting. There had been a long tradition, which re- 
mains today, of instructional academic advising by 
many faculty who made themselves very available to 
the needs of students. Also, for more than twenty years 
there has been a prelaw and graduate studies advisor 
to give specific advice and counsel to students planning 
on law school or on graduate study. For an even longer 
time there has been a very effective premedical/pre- 
dental advising program for similar assistance to stu- 
dents interested in the health professions. The Chap- 
lain's office with its professional staff of chaplains and 
the Counseling Center and Car?er Planning Office offer 
assistance to students dealing with a wide range of 
questions and concerns. There are four full time profes- 
sionals in the Counseling Center. 

So, students with personal problems and specific 
groups of students have been well provided for over the 
years And, until 1970. the existence of a core cur- 
riculum gave much structure to the program of study for 
all students But in 1970 that core curriculum was 
abolished Now. everything be came elective with the 
sole requirement that a student complete a major, At 
this point, with so little structure, it became obvious that 
more effort had to be devoted to the development of a 
stronger advising program to meet the academic needs 
of students 
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First came a division between freshman year 
advising (often done by faculty outside the student's 
major for those with majors and also involving that onp^ 
third of the class who had not yet declared a majc^md 
advising for the three upper years. This latter^dvising 
became the province of the major department. The 
assistant deans of the college, in their capacities as 
class deans, oversaw the mechanics of the system. 
Two important policies developed: first, all faculty must 
be willing and are expected to advise; second, faculty 
Serving as advisors to freshmen will be screened and 
selected by the academic deans. These advisors repre- 
sented 35-40 percent of all faculty. Soon after this, the 
tie-in was made, for first semester freshmen, that re- 
quired in virtually all cases that the advisor be one of the 
student's course instructors as well. This was done so 
as to suggest in a very natural way that there be 
increased contacts between freshmen and their ad- 
visors. The assignments of these advisors was made by 
a single course summer mail preregistration directed by 
the Class Dean. On the whole this proved to be a good 
choice. 

With the elimination of the core curriculum a 
booklet was prepared {Academic Information Booklet) 
and has been rewritten as appropriate and reissued 
each year to all faculty and to all incoming students. 
This was certainly helpful to advisors but it was written 
(and still is) more for the use of students. Late in the 
1970s a Course Guide was prepared each semester for 
the time of preregistration. This offered in a unified 
format one page of information about each course 
(intended for whom? readings? prerequisites? assign- 
ments? comments by professor) which has proven to 
be steadily useful. 

Preregistration in November and April for sub- 
sequent semesters eliminated the amphitheatre regis- 
tration. It also afforded a natural chance for advisors to 
meet seriously with their advisees. For the past several 
years students have been required to discuss their 
preregistration course choices with their advisors. This 
has enhanced the strength, the visibility, and the influ- 
ence of the program. 

Advisory programs are a convenient target for 
criticism. They are difficult to evaluate, their results are 
seldom tangible, and they exist widely as rn adjunct- 
one faculty duty among many. Seldom is much hard 
cash spent on them. Seldom are they taken into con- 
sideration in a rigorous promotion or tenure process. 
Yet. they are critically important. For many students they 
represent a very direct institutional contact Several 
times in the last dozen years the advising program at 
Holy Gross was questioned, discussed and, in a rather 
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nonsr ipntifu: m inruT, py. iluated (or perhaps more fie 
' irately, described) In the aoademic yeai 198? -1983 
the most recent review of advising was undertaken. 
I ha: review and the resulting changes are the core of 

thi-i papnr 

Goals and Objectives 

Several concerns had persisted over the years 
One was thti equalization of advising load (some faculty 
in departments with a large number of majors had more 
students to advise than did others of their colleagues). 
Another was f.'re whole question of continuity. The 
student would have a freshman advisor, receive a new 
advisor in the sophomore year and perhaps in sub 
sequent years, depending on such issues as sab- 
baticals and departures of faculty. Mow dissemination 

< ^ 'nfnrmjtion in a single source would be of significant 
help «-.ome thought Updating faculty advising skills was 
seen as a need as was providing for uniformed record 
nn'unnq ny advisors Also, means to account for any 
f>ff>t)iom'i whn.h might anse due to the individual dif- 
'owu:o'i among advisor; had to be developed. In all 
these the»e also lurked the question of how advising 
should be weighed and evaluated in the tenure and 
promotion process Lacking the wisdom of Solomon, 
we have not y^t come up with a sure and safe way to 
solve this last issue 

A c this review was being done, the academic 
deans surveyed all faculty and administrators as well as 
hundreds of students, asking for their suggestions and 
plans Thp deans met on several occasions with the 
FMucational Policy Committee, with the departmental 
rhau prisons and with other groups, in addition to their 
own meetings on this topic. Gradually some real con- 
sensu areas developed The process came into a 
clearer focus Also some of the parts of the program 
that existnd previously were ratified. Faculty became 
tm|wf»,',p<j that the issue was being scrutinized so 

< fully fhpy saw the expenditure of time and of 
money f'ater rn publications, etc.). 

Program Description 

The continuation of the Academic Information 
Ro^kh}t a r Kj the Course Ciuide was ratified. The belief 
f'uT freshman year advisors should be chosen selec- 
ftveiy was affirmed The tymg together of advisor/ 
toarhpr f; »r the fust semnstor of the freshman year was 
r."f;'»nimpM(iPfj whenever practicable Attempts to deter - 
m'Pe how an advisors success or failure could be 
■■•»e isii'pd were encouraged But there were new direc- 
tions changps m practice, that were also ordered, and 
those wpre undertakpn 

Hie lirst new development was the provision of a 
f f.i'dhnt** fot Aihi'uru] This handbook is a compen- 
dium of oublished policies, services, and lesources all 
«n on»> place It also includes copies of forms used by 
■;tMf|pnt.s (eg. add/drop a course, change major, de~ 
( lare a course pass/fail, register for a course at another 
institution m the Worcester Consortium for Higher Edu- 
cation leave of absence request, etc ). These forms and 
■ aaMor-ts about whore they originate and how to use 
thorn comprise the final section of the handbook All 
eollagp publications were surveyed for policies to be 
included in tho handbook as were various admims- 
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tration offices. Finally, a question and answer section 
was provided after soliciting from the faculty their most 
commonly asked questions. 

The organization of the handbook with color 
coded sections in a three ring binder and five divider 
inserts totals 78 pages and the book is printed at the 
college. Exclusive of printing costs, the binder and 
divider costs were $4.69 minus discount. The first 
printing was for 200 copies. This year 100 copies will be 
printed, with updated pages for the original 200 copies 
also being issued. After a title page, a letter from the 
Dean, and a Table of Contents and Introduction, there is 
a section of policies (25 pages; each policy begins on a 
new page), a section on special programs and services 
(26 pages), a current information section (7 pages, 
including Campus "Yellow Pages"), and a collection of 
forms in use (14 pages). Included with the handbook 
are copies of class schedules, Academic Information 
Booklet, etc. From time to time revised pages are 
issued. Supplementary literature on advising is also 
sent to the faculty. Recently, for example, each faculty 
member received Idea Paper No. 3 from The Center for 
Faculty Evaluation and Development at Kansas State 
University, "Improving Academic Advising" by Thomas 
J. Grites. 

The next significant development in this revision 
of our advising program to assist faculty so that they 
might better advise students was the development of an 
Academic Advising Record. A manila file folder was 
designed by one of the assistant deans with advise from 
the other deans. The folder will stay with the student's 
advisor (or transfer to the new advisor) until the student 
graduates or withdraws. It will then be destroyed. The 
cost of the printed folders was $0.53 per folder. Each 
year the Data Processing Center will provide an up- 
dated label with name, campus address and telephone, 
post office box, major, advisor, parent's name and home 
address, identification number, etc. Also, on page one, 
is a photograph of the student, provided by a summer 
soliciting prior to freshman year or, failing that, a copy of 
the student's identification picture. Page 2 of the folder 
provides for a record of preregistration jottings and 
page 3 for other inquiries, referrals, and conferences. 
The back page suggests various ingredients of the Holy 
Cross Experience with the hope of encouraging the 
advisor to suggest some of these to the student. Folders 
are prepared (with labels, photograph, jottings pages, 
etc.) by the appropriate class dean's office. Already the 
use of this folder has received numerous positive 
comments from advisors. It suggests better organiza- 
tion and record keeping to them and gives them a more 
professional appearance in meeting with their students. 

In addition to the handbook and record, a Work- 
shop on Advising was held on the Friday before classes 
began in August. The workshop was four hours in 
length. All faculty were invited to attend and 90 of 180 
did in fact attend. The Educational Policy Committee 
had requested that such a workshop be organized and 
offered at least every other year. The structure had 
presentations by a keynoter (former class dean and 
current classics department chairperson), by the di- 
rector of the Counseling Center, and briefer remarks by 
the Associate Dean of Students, the Prelaw and 
Graduate Studies Advisor, the Director of the Honors 
Program, the Registrar, and the Assistant Deans These 
brief sessions all dealt with special issues and services 
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I'her^ were three faculty reactors to the keynote 
speaker The discussion was open and was not di- 
rected merely to the speakers. Many faculty responded 
to their colleagues Refreshments were served before 
ied during the meeting and a several course luncheon 
followed, all complimentary Faculty members dis- 
cussed advising-related issues during the luncheon. 

The principle of continuity is especially 'mportant 
One of the goals of the revised program is to eliminate 
the frequency of advisor changes. To this end, students 
entering sophomore year are being offered the chance 
to remain with their freshman year advisor or to receive 
an advisor from their major department. Just offering 
this choice will mitigate much of the student criticism of 
previous advising practice. Departments assigning ad- 
visors to their majors are being asked to bear in mind 
factors such as sabbatical leave schedules, etc. The 
principle of continuity may begin to address, at least in 
some small way, the equalization-of-advisor-load issue. 



Results/Outcome 

The reactions reported by faculty upon ret.pipt nf 
materials and after the workshop have all been positive 
Most of them are: 

1. It's good for us to be talking to each other about 
advising practices. 

2 It is very helpful to have in one place all the policies 

3. The Record helps to keep documents in good order 
and helps the advisor to keep an accurate picture of 
the student. 

4. The administration must be taking our work as 
advisors seriously, spending money on materials, 
workshop, etc. 

Students have commented positively on the thrust 
of these changes, although they of course see the 
individual differences among advisors and they each 
have their own expectations of what an advisor is and 
wnat he or she can dc. 



Procedures Used in Program Evaluation 

Procedures used in evaluation thus far have 
been qualitative rather than quantitative, verbal rather 
than statistical But the deans are now beginning to plan 
a more rigorous questionnaire type of evaluation for the 
revised program's second year of operation. Many 
comments have been received more casually and they 
are Summarized in the next section. 



Potential for Adaptation by Other Institutions 

The maverials developed for our program, the 
kind of workshop offered and some of our other prac- 
tices can be aoapted by other institutions. Already three 
institutions have discussed our program with us this 
year and have received our materials. Any institutional 
representative who wishes to do so should feel free to 
write or call the author at the College of the Holy Cross. 
Samples of materials will be mailed and visits will be 
welcome. ^ 
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I. Institutional Description 

Heidelberg College is a liberal arts institution 
located in Tithn, Ohio. It was founded In 1850 and is 
affiliated with th ) United Church of Christ. Its mission is 
stated in the cut rent catalogue: "Heidelberg College is a 
community that integrates learning and life. It fosters the 
growth of whole persons who can act effectively with 
human values in a world of continuing change. 
Working together, students and staff strive to clarify and 
affirm values which produce creative, responsible indi- 
viduals " 

The College offers the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Music degrees. Currently, 
there are approximately 1,000 students enrolled at the 
school, including those in the English Language Insti- 
tute and Lifelong Learning Division. 



II. History and Development of the Total Student 
Development Program 

A. The program was researched and developed by a 
faculty-staff-student committee during the 1976-77 
academic year The intention of the committee was 
to develop an advising program which focused not 
exclusively on academic matters, but instead on the 
holistic development of each individual. Students 
would be encouraged to integrate all facets of their 
college experience and to employ a planned, goal- 
setting approach to developmental change. 

B The Committee proposal was approved by the 
general faculty in May, 1977. The TSD manual and 
TSO handbook were written that summer, and 
students first participated in the program during the 
fall semester of 1977-78 

C Since then, the program has been reviewed and 
modified yearly by the TSD committee. The first 
major revision of the program was completed dur- 
ing the spring of 1983. 



Ill- Objectives of the Program 

A lf> provide necessary rnforrnatron and social sup- 
port for ;\ student's initial adjustment to college 

B To introduce students to the goal-setting process 
as a strategy for planned developmental ohangn 
n'vj to help fho student integrate the personal 
social, academic, cultural, and career aspects of 
i oifege experrence through practice with this pro- 
cess 



C. To increase student awareness of and use- of 
college resources 

D. To provide the opportunity for students to assess 
their academic strengths and weaknesses, career 
interests, and value systems. 



IV. Description of the Program 

A. A faculty-staff committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the college and chaired by a faculty member 
is responsible for program development and evalu- 
ation. The program is administered by the office of 
the Dean of Student Life. 

B. The program ^conducted in small groups of 8-12 
new students led by a faculty member and one or 
two upperclass students. All facilitators, as the 
group leaders are called, receive training prior to 
their participation in the program. The training ses- 
sions help facilitators develop small group skills, 
and familiarize them with specific tasks and ses- 
sions for which they are responsible. Outside con- 
sultants, such as Ted Miller, William Perry, John 
Gardner. Judith Prince, and the Gestait Institute, 
have also been brought to campus as part of the 
facilitator training program. We have found that the 
training sessions have helped both faculty and 
students become aware of student development 
theories and practices as well as of community 
building skills. 

C. Including summer orientation and subsequent 
meetings throughout the school year, the groups 
spend approximately forty hours together. Topics 
considered in the group meetings include the goal- 
setting procesp and related issues, student self- 
assessment, academic policies and advising, study 
.skills and time management, social and cultural 
opportunities at the college, and campus resources. 
The objectives of each meeting, as well as the 
instructions and materials needed for specific activ- 
ities, are provided for facilitators in the TSD manual. 

D. Academic advising and schedule preparation is 
conducted through individual conferences between 
-♦uclents and facilitators. As an additional aid for 
advising, facilitators receive the TSD Handbook 
which contains detailed information about all aca- 
demic departments and special programs at the 
college. 

E The program operates on an annual budget of 
$9,000, primarily for cost of printing and other 
materials No funds are allocated for salaries, as all 
facilitators serve on a voluntary basis 
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V. Evaluations and Evidence for Effectiveness 

Since its inception, the TSD program has been 
regularly evaluated through a variety of procedures. A 
selected summary is presented below. 

A Each year, faculty/ peer facilitators and students are 
asked to evaluate the program. 

B Each year from 1980 to 1982, students with above 
and below average attendance at TSD meetings 
were compared on a survey which attempted to 
measure knowledge of college resources, the ex- 
tont of participation in cultural, social, and gover- 
nance activities at the college, and attitudes con- 
cerning the effectiveness of facilitators and the TSD 
program. The results for each of the comparison 
years indicated that the higher attendance group 
had a significantly greater degree of participation in 
a range of campus activities, including departmental 
organizations, musical and theatrical products, and 
religious'groups. They also reported a more positive 
attitude toward the TSD program and a closer 
relationship with their facilitators. 

C. A similar pretest posttest study (M.L LaGuardia, 
Master's thesis, BGSU, 1979) found that students 
with high TSD attendance showed a significantly 
greater increase in noal-setting behavior at the 
college than those with !owe r attendance rates. The 
results of both this study and those reported in 
Section B should be viewed with caution, however, 
because it is likely that students with high TSD 
attendance are generally more motivated toward 
collegiate success than those with low attendance. 

D Comprehensive outside evaluations of the program 
have occurred in 1978 and 1982. In both instances, 
the evaluations were conducted by Dr. Theodore 
Miller, a nationally recognized author and con- 
sultant m advising college students. While the 
evaluation reports were largely concerned with 
specific aspects of the program, both were gene r ally 
quite positive, One communication in 1978 staled: "I 
believe that you are moving in a direction that many 
colleges and universities will wish to emulate in the 
years ahead Both private and public higher edu- 
cation institutions need to establish education pro- 
grams which aid students in achieving personal 
development skills and competencies which will 
help them guide their lives. Your program is an 
excellent example of an endeavor in this direction." 

E. The program has received national recognition. 
Over 80 copies of the TSD manual have been sold 
to other colleges L.nd universities, and the Heidel- 
berg program directors have served as consultants 
in establishing similar advising programs at other 
institutions The program has also been presented 
at a number of conferences, including the National 
Academic Advising Association and the American 
College Personnel Association, and in several 
publications. 

K The Career Planning and Placement Office reports 
a perceived mr . *;:Hse in student usage of its facilities 
over the pas* ive yearn During the past three years, 
ovei 50 students have enrolled annually m a course 
offered through that office entitled "Career Explo- 
ration." 

G Wnile many factors impart on this statistic, the four 
y«ar retention rate at the college has improved 6 



percent since the program began. The college has 
had a 30 percent enrollment increase in the past 
three years. 

H. The number of students selecting a second major at 
the college has increased since the inception of the 
TSD program. This increase would seem to reflect 
in part .? greater understanding of requirements and 
a more careful consideration of long-torm goals 
among students. 

VI. Recent Changes in the Program 

During the 1981-82 academic year, the com- 
mittee surveyed faculty and students concerning the 
strengths/weaknesses of the TSD program. On the 
basis of these recommendations and comparisons 
made between TSD and other natione.lly recognized 
advising programs, the committee revised the program 
during the subsequent year. The major changes in- 
cluded: 

A. Increased flexibility. The original TSD program was 
highly structured. For most sessions, ne manual 
specified the objectives to be achieved and the 
specific procedures to be employed. Such a high 
degree of specificity appeared to become gradually 
less advantageous as the college community be- 
came more familiar with the program. In the pro- 
gram revision, increased flexibility was achieved by 
providing several alternative procedures to meet 
the general objectives of most sessions and by 
allowing facilitators io select the topic of certain 
sessions from the group of alternatives according to 
the specific needs of their students. Examples of 
such alternate topics include stress management, 
sexual stereotyping, improving self-esteem, and 
assertiveness training. 

B. Rescheduled sessions. Several components of the 
program appeared to be introduced to students at 
times when they were not appropriately motivated 
or not yet adequately prepared. Such topics were 
rescheduled to more appropriate times for the 
students. Examples of such topics include goal- 
setting and the planning of the four-year course 
selection. 

C. Community building, Both faculty and students 
pointed to support group development as a major 
success of the program. Additional emphasis on 
this process was achieved by the introduction of 
several new small group exercises into the program 
and by making available some monetary support for 
off-campus TSD group activities. 

D. TSD as a graduation requirement. TSD needed to 
be recognized within the credit structure of the 
college. Evidence clearly indicated 'that students 
who would be expected to benefit most highly from 
TSD (those with the lowest GPAs) had the lowest 
attendance rates. Beginning with the class entering 
in 1903-84, completion of TSD became a gradua- 
tion requirement. 

E. It is expected that the revision of the program will be 
evaluated and modified as needed annually by the 
TSD committee. It should be noted that the faculty 
and peer evaluation of the 1983-84 revision is 
considerably higher than that for the previous year, 
indicating some degree of satisfaction toward the 
program revision by those participating in the 
program. 
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Centralized Advisement tor Special Populations 



The General Assembly of Illinois, by an act ap- 
proved May 22, 1 895, established at Charleston, Illinois, 
the Eastern Illinois State Normal School. During the 
n*?xt three-quarters of a century, the school's name 
changed three additional times before attaining uni- 
versity status in 1957. 

Since the time of its founding, Eastern Illinois 
University has developed a comprehensive curriculum 
emphasizing undergraduate education in both the 
libera! -uts and sciei ces and in professional areas. Of 
the 10,028 students enrolled during the Fall Semester, 
1983, a total of 9.214 or 92 percent were pursuing 
undergraduate programs. The majority of the 814 
graduate students were enrolled in teacher education 
programs. 

Program Development 

The Academic Advisement Center was formu- 
lated in the summer of 1965. In the beginning, the center 
was part of the Registration Office. The director of 
registration operations also supervised the four ad- 
visors in the center. The primary goal of the center was 
the academic advisement of freshmen. With the assis- 
tance of an advisor, the freshmen selected cour&v i for 
the next term of attendance. 

By 1968 the center had increased the number of 
advisors to nine and named a separate director to 
provide leadership to the operation. In addition, stu- 
dents with sophomore standing were assigned advisors 
in the center The budget was expanded to provide 
travel funds so that advisors could attend ACT and 
regional counseling conferences. It was also in this 
period when the employment criteria of requiring a 
minimum of a master's degree in counseling and two 
years of counseling experience was implemented. 

In 1974, the advisors began visiting the state's 
community colleges to both advise students who had 
indicated they would be transferring to Eastern and to 
recruit prospective students. In the beginning, the 
emphasis was on recruitment. However, with large 
numbers of students indicating they had already 
pl.-wmod to attend Eastern, the advisors assumed more 
of the advising relationship. 

On July 1. 1978, the Office of Academic De- 
velopment was implemented This area Included the 
following departments: Counseling, Academic Advise- 
ment Auctn • -Visual. Testing Services, and Faculty 
Development. The name of the Academic Alvisement 
Center was changed to the Academic Assistance 
Center and services were expanded to special popu- 
lations A closer relationship with the Counseling 
CenUn brought more referrals between the two offices. 



More concern was given to both providing develop- 
mental services and emphasising career decision 
making. The budget was expanded enabling the Aca- 
demic Assistance Center to provide the university with 
more services. 

The University Honors program was established 
in 1982 and an advisor from the center assumed 
responsibility for advising the beginning freshmen in 
this program. The program has been very successful 
and plans are to continue offering University Honors. 

In the summer of 1983, Eastern established a 
special program for beginning freshmen who do not 
meet regular admission requirements. (The Prescriptive 
Curriculum Admission Program is described later in 
this paper,) 

Goals and Objectives 

The following goals are listed in the order of their 
priority: 

1 . Provide comprehensive, accurate, and current cur- 
ricular' information to those students assigned to 
the Academic Assistance Center. 

2. Coordinate the over-all campus advisement of 
undergraduate students. 

3. Consolidate the wide range of university policies, 
eurricular information, academic regulations and 
requirements by publishing \h& Facylty Advisement 
Handbook. 

4. Facilitate participation of new students in orienta- 
tion/preregistration during the summer by assisting 
in the organization of the program. 

5. Provide counseling/advisement for Eastern's "high 
risk" students. 

6. Provide counseling/advisement for Eastern's Uni- 
versity Honors students. 

7. Provide academic counsel to all university stu- 
dents with regard to academic program changes, 
new academic opportunities, special programs, 
and career shifts. 

8. Supply management data for academic planning 
by utilizing course request (registration system) 
data in the context of meeting student academic 
needs. 

9. Execute a wide range of academic policies relating 
to degree requirements, grade point average, 
course repetition, etc 

10. Make referrals to other university offices such as 
academic departments and support survicu agen- 
cies 

1 1 Visit Illinois community colleges to provide course 
articulation and advise prospective students 
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Program Description 

The Academic Assistance Center is responsible 
for several special student groups. The largest numbers 
include beginning freshmen and those undergraduates 
who have yet to select majors. Beginning in the Fall of 
1981, the center also assumed the responsibility of 
advising all students who have not been accepted by 
the College of Business. For this reason, all freshmen 
and sophomore business students are advised in the 
center. 



Orientation/ Preregistration Program 

Each year both incoming freshmen and transfer 
students are invited to the campus to participate in a 
day and a half orientation/ preregistration program. The 
Director of the Academic Assistance Center serves on 
the summer program committee that coordinates the 
activities 

During the first afternoon, the new students meet 
with representatives from both the student activities and 
housing offices. An overview of the various campus 
services and activities is provided. In addition, the 
Housing Office gives the parents and new students a 
guided tour of the campus and residence halls. 

The second full day of activities is more struc- 
tured and concludes with an individual advisement 
appointment with an advisor from the Acadfitriic Assis- 
tance Center. After an academic orientationJefclure/dis- 
cussion, the students are given a speech/and\earing 
test, have their picture taken for an IXD. cartl and 
complete a series of required examinations. \ 

The required examinations include a mathe- 
matics placement test and the Nelson-Denny Reading 
examination. Students may elect to complete the Gali- 
t fornia Occupational Placement exany if they are un- 
certain about a career. / \ 

New students at Eastern arey not required \o 
declare a major upon matriculation. The Academic 
Assistance Center, in cooperation vyth the Counseling 
Center, plans bothlndividual and/group counseling 
sessions to assist the undeclared student to decide 
upon both a career and acadenTiicpiajor. These coun- 
seling sessions begin early in the Fall semester and 
continue throughout the year. 



Preregistration 

Fach term approximately 3.000 students are 
assigned advisors in the center. The nine advisors are 
able to schedule individual appointments with each of 
tho centers advisees to select courses for the next 
term Fach student receives a 35 minute appointment 
with onn of the center's advisees. The appointments are 
scheduled between 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. Monday through 
Friday In addition, a number of advisors volunteer to 
schedule student appointments in the evenings from 
6 PM until 10 PM 

Thn only time n student is required to make an 
appointment with an advisor is during the preregis- 
tration period At other times during the year, students 
aip encouraged to avail themselves of an opportunity to 
visit with an advisor at frequent intervals. Walk-ins are 
wnlcoma from 8.00 to 4:30 each da/. 
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Academic Advisement Handbook 

The Academic Assistance Center now has the 
responsibility of producing an advisement handbook 
for Eastern's faculty advisors. The purpose of the 
Academic Advisement Handbook is to outline the duties 
and responsibilities of both faculty and professional 
advisors to undergraduate students, It is essential that 
the students' academic programs aie well planned. 
Additionally, it provides a ready source of information 
essential to the advisors. This handbook includes rules, 
regulations, and procedures in effect for each academic 
year. It also includes the names of offices charged with 
specific responsibilities. To assure accurate and timely > 
information the handbook is updated each summer. 

After distribution of the handbook, the director of 
the center attends departmental meetings to explain the 
new academic policies, procedures, and regulations to 
faculty advisors. In addition to helping the faculty ad- 
visors do a better job of advising, these workshops 
build a good working relationship between the center 
and the teaching faculty. 

Community College Outreach Program 

The advisors in the Academic Assistance Center 
are cognizant of the need to increase the retention rate 
of the community college transfer student. Probably the 
single most important move an institution can make to 
increase student persistence to graduation is to ensure 
that students receive the guidance they need at the 
beginning of their college careers. 

For this reason, six of the nine academic advisors 
travel to most of the community colleges in Illinois. The 
advisors give prospective transfer students information 
. on course equivalents, assist in academic planning, 
and consult with the community college counselors 
concerning any new programs at Eastern. 

It has been the intent of the advisors to make an 
average of two visits per academic year to most of the 
community colleges in the state. This past year the 
advisors made 32 separate visits to the state's com- 
munity colleges. The visitations are not made during the 
preregistration periods in the Fall or Spring. The ad- 
visors have been assisting the Admissions Office since 
y 1974. 

\ Prescriptive Curriculum Admission Program 

\ In the summer of 1983, the university established 

\ a special program for beginning freshmen who do not 
\ meet regular admission requirements. The Prescriptive 
\Curriculurn Admission Program (PCAP) provides a 
special opportunity for those with educationally de- 
prived backgrounds to succeed in obtaining a college 
Education. The PCAP is not remedial or conditional, 
includes only regularly offered university courses, and 
t^ number of students accepted into the program is 
liniited by available resource^. 

The Academic Assistance Center administers the 
PCAP proyram. The students accepted into the pro- 
gram are required to take diagnostic tests, attend 
special assistance laboratories, and must follow an 
academic program prescribed by the center. In working 
with PCAP students, the role of the advisor is to be 
supportive and to closely monitor academic progress. 

Those PCAP students who have a cumulative 
grade point average of 2.00 or above (C average) after 
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two semesters (or two semesters and a summer term) at 
the university may leave the program and continue in 
the university as regular students. The students who 
successfully complete the program are either assigned 
a faculty advisor or a different advisor within the 
Academic Assistance Center. The academic success 
rate for the initial group of students admitted to the 
PCAP program is very encouraging. 

University Honors 

In 1982, Eastern began offering talented students 
the opportunity to participate in two separate honors 
programs The program developed for lower division 
students was given the title of University Honors. The 
upper division students may be accepted in the De- 
partmental Honors program. 

As the University Honors program was designed 
for beginning freshmen, one of the advisee, from the 
Academic Assistance Center was chosen to advise 
selected honors students. The center's honors advisor 
assists the students as they select honors sections of 
required general education courses. Students in this 
program must take a minimum of 25 hours in honors 
courses which substitute on a one-for-one basis for 
current general education courses. 



Each year the advisors evaluate the effeotivenass 
of the director and send the ratings directly to the dean 
The dean schedules an appointment with the director to 
discuss these evaluations. 

The ultimate judge of how effectively we are 
doing our job of advisement is the students' evaluation 
of the cere's services This is the reason for having 
those students who are reassigned to faculty advisors 
complete evaluations. (The results of these students' 
evaluations from the past year are found in the next 
section of this report, "Results and Outcomes.") 

The Academic Assistance Center at Eastern 
Illinois University has consistently received outstanding 
student and faculty evaluations. These superior evalu- 
ations present a very strong reason for maintaining a 
centralized system of advisement for Eastern's begin- 
ning students. (The results of the academic department 
evaluations are found in the next section of this report, 
"Results and Outcomes.") 

Results and Outcomes 

As indicated in the previous section of this report 
the center has both the teaching faculty and students 
evaluate our services. The most recent evaluation was 
completed during the Fall semester, 1983. 



Program Evaluation 

At any college or university the faculty and sup- 
port personnel should be accountable for their per- 
formance Therefore, evaluation of both the center and 
advisors are completed each year. 

The director and professional advisors of the 
Academic Assistance Center have agreed upon ac- 
ceptable achievement targets. If this had not been 
accomplished, the director would have been forced to 
ad on the basis of mere personal impressions of what 
the center and- the individual advisory have accom- 
plished during the past academic year. (See section 
titled. "Goals and Objectives.") 

Two separate reviews of the advisors' perfor- 
man< e <ue conducted by the director. The reason for 
this is that they serve different purposes. 

The development review is geared primarily to 
the personal improvement of the advisor. It is non- 
competitive in that the advisor being evaluated is not 
compared with any of the other advisors. It is an 
outward sign of the director's desire for the advisor to 
become more effective. It endeavors to give assistance 
so that good advisor characteristics can be capitalized 
do more fully, and undesirable work habits can be 
eliminated Coaching and perhaps even counseling 
play a Key role in the interaction 

The performance review \s by nature competitive 
;ipd i.. »r.ed in thn center only when the university wants 
t<> know the performance of one advisor as compared 
In other advisors in the center In the past, when the 
university provided for salary increases based on merit, 
the importance of the performance review was evident. 

rh< i performance review takes place after the 
ditec.toi has evaluated the work of the advisor and 
d'' cussed this appraisal with the director's 'immediate 
supefio* The reason for this step is to keep the dean 
■ n'Mff. H«d and also receive evaluation guidelines from 
the (lean 



Student Evaluations 

Students who are assigned faculty advisors have 
the opportunity to evaluate their Academic Assistance 
Center advisor. Each term the summaries of these 
evaluations have resulted in both the center and indi- 
vidual advisors receiving excellent rati igs. 

Faculty Evaluations 

Eastern Illinois University is currently preparing 
for a North Central Accreditation visitand is in the midst 
of an extensive self-study process. As part of tho self- 
study, the Dean of Academic Development asked all 
faculty to evaluate the center. These evaluations were 
collected by the departmental chairs and sent to their 
^college dean. 

We are very happy to report that the col/eges all 
thought that the Academic Assistance Cer/ter was 
performing at a superior level. 

Potential for Adaptation by Other Institutions 

The concept of providing counseling and ad- 
visement by having a centralized advisemefit center for 
all beginning students has helped with the/continuity of 
advisement at Eastern Illinois University/ As students 
mature, select a major with a clear caree/ goal in mind, 
and become more independent they are assigned a 
faculty advisor in their academic discipline. The faculty 
advisor can then provide more specialized information 
with regard to a career within the faculty member's 
discipline 

We believe the principal advantage ot providing 
freshmen and other select student groups the\oppor- 
tunity Oi being advised by dedicated professional ad- 
visors is to increase the institution's retention rate. The 
advisors in the center provide accurate and timely 
oumcular advisement support for specified student 
populations, and assistance in the advisement/recruit- 
ment of transfer students 
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1. 1, ton, . •.y ! ,t,.|,. .,i .-uiviiwrnonl gives unity in Other institutions can pattern their advisement 

appruaoh. groatei loliabihty in advising, and greater services from Fastern's with a minimum investment 

precision m ensunng all assigned students the oppor- The decrease in student attrition will more than pay for 

tumty to explore options as students are not forced to the implementation of a eentralized advisement center 

dodaro a maim Personalization us maintained through for beginning students, 
individual advising sessions 
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Academic Advisement Center 



Genesee Community College is a public two- 
year institution located in Batavia, New York, midway 
between the two metropolitan areas of Rochester and 
Buffalo. It serves four rural counties and in the past 
several years, has experienced gradual yet steadily 
increasing enrollment. In Fall 1 981, 2,338 students were / 
registered; in Fall 1982 the headcount increased to/ 
2,423, and in Fal! 1983 to 2,550. The institution offers 
both AS. degrees in transfer curricula and A.A.S. 
degrees for students enrolled in career programs. In 
addition, GCC has a vital credit-free program >hich 
enrolls over 5,000 students per year. / 

Program History / 

The Academy: Advisement Center is a relatively 
new development at Genesee CommunityCollege. The 
original plan for an Advisement Center/Was developed 
in 1979 as a part of a three-year SDjP (Strengthening 
Developing Institutions Program) G/ant. The grant al- 
lowed funding for projects whicbr strengthened "key 
services" to students, with the ultimate goal being an 
increased student retention rate/for the institution. It was 
felt that as the institution developed programs and 
curricular offerings that met the needs of the com- 
munity, it must also develop services that would assist 
students making educational and career choices. The 
Admissions Office could bring in the new students, but 
faculty and staff had to be committed to creating a 
positive environment in which these students could 
successfully meet the'r objectives. Academic advise- 
ment was identified as an area of need, and the grant 
called for providing 50 percent of the salaries of two 
academic advisors beginning with the Fall semester, 
1980. A detailed plan, including a statement / specific 
goals and objectives, was approved in April 1980 and 
two advisors were in place by July of that year. During 
the first half of the grant, the two advisors, supervised by 
the Director of Records, worked to organize the center 
and develop a delivery system that would provide: 
1 An orientation for incoming full-time st\:dents. 
2. Good standing hearings, including a reworking of 

policies and procedures regarding contracts and 

follow- up contacts. 

3 Graduation certification. 

4 An early alert system to identify students having 
academic difficulties 

ft Fxit interviews for withdrawing students. 

6 Updating of curriculum worksheets (to be housed in 
the center) 

7 Transfer credit evaluation 

8. Administration of competency testing, where appro- 
priate 




9. /On-going advisement for students making ca- 
j reer/curriculum choices, changing\programs, and 
/ planning semester schedules. \ , 

The mplementation of a centralized'advisement 
center meant a drastic change from past pjractice. Since 
its inception in 1967, Genesee Community College had 
maintained a faculty based system with program di- 
rectors and individual faculty members functioning as 
advisors. As a result of a Middle States review in 1976, 
the institution was urged to revise advisement services 
with an eye to improving the consistency of information 
being transmitted, increasing the availability of advisors 
and providing more coordinated process. Shifts in 
student populations had created a situation where 
some faculty members were unable to spend the time 
required for adequate- advisement, and information and 
procedures were handled by a variety of offices that 
functioned indepenoently of each other. The Advise- 
ment Office had worked diligently to improve the de- 
livery system, but as noted in the review, "Faculty while 
noting an improvement in the system, still experience 
frustration and inefficiency. As the college increases the 
number of part-time instructors, the advisor/advisee 
ratio will rise. . . . Advisors in career areas typically are 
overwhelmed while at the same time advisors in some 
liberal arts areas are underutilized." A centralized Office 
of Advisement Services seemed tc be a possible' 
answer to these problems, and the SDIP funds gave the 
institution the opportunity to adopt the concept. 

Milestones accomplished during the grant funded 
period included: 

1. Implementation of an on-line registration system. 

2. Implementation of an automated academic history 
system. 

3. Installation of terminals in the advisement offices for 
on-line viewing of records and/or processing of 
registration adjustments. 

4. Development of a full set of curriculum worksheets 
on a yearly basis that reflects all changes passed by 
the Academic Senate and approved by the President. 

5. Development of an exit interview information col- 
lection instrument. 

6. Coordination of placement testing for REA 100 and 
ENG 100/101. 

7- Implementation of a part-time student orientation, 
Fall 1982. 

Grant funding for advisement ended in October 
1 982 at which time the college picked up both lines as 
part of its operating budget. The only major change in 
staffing came in June 1983, effective September of that 
year. At that time, both advisor positions became pro- 
bationary rather than temporary appointments. 
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Goals and Objectives 

Ihr goals of the Advisement Center were clearly 
outlined m the original proposal The major focus way 
to Mk" a number of services offered to students and to 
th»-m ti.r;r»fhcM unde one "roof By following a 
student s college career from orientation, through test- 
mq turnculum planning, assistance with ac:dernic 
dtficultms and finally to degree audit, it was deai that 
the sludonl would he fai less confused and would have 
a much better sense of consistency if a single office 
assisted with 'his piocess As stated, the ultimate goal 
was to increase the student's satisfaction with the 
institution inn ease the student's chances of success 
and to thus retain that student as a part of the GCC 
communit/ 

1 Clearly communicate degiee requirements. 

•? Momtoi student progress toward graduation. 

\\ f'stahhsh a visible contact point for students. 

4 Identify students with academic difficulties and plan 

cor r ec ti ve m easu r e s 
{> Assr.t students with course selection. 

The office is task driven, m the sense that there 
are defined activities that must be planned for and 
carried out nn a regular basis More intangible elements 
come into play when dealing with one-to-one contact 
with students and the communication that is developed 
between^ faculty members and the center staff members. 
The -how" of these elements becomes much more 
subjective and tied to the nature of the individuals 
involved Therefore the effectiveness of the office can 
and mij?t bo measured in two ways- (1) Are the objec- 
tive-, completed on time and accurately? (2) Are the 
students and 'acuity satisfied with the services ren- 
dered 0 

Th<> goals of the Advisement Center are clearly 
Med to Institutional Goal i5: "To provide student ser- 
vices which facilitate the academic, technical, personal, 
sorul, physical and cultural development of the stu- 
dents ' t he academic advisors, by assisting with course 
selection. r. r e de the most obvious of academic ser- 
vices How°\r-r they provide more than a required 
signature Bv talking to students who are making career 
path decisions, who are trying to deal with personal or 
aendomie problems, or who are simply looking for a 
sympathetic nar the advisors assist the student in a 
'derision rrakmq piocess during which . . . (they) clear 
up certain confusions and realize their maximum edu~ 
lat'ena] potential" 'Gules. 1 079) Many times the ad- 
v oi m.r;t function as a referral service, indicating 
othMf -esources the rolioqo has to offer. Ry listening, 
fdpntifyinq -\ problem, suggesting solutions and en- 
couraging the student to follow through with an activity, 
and then by making a follow- up contact, the process 
bocnmo.s dynanm Ihe student is not handed a pat 
arr.wi hut instead, participates in and shapes the 
P">< »tsel! In this way. a link is forged between the 
sludge! and the fnstitiitmn It is this hnk that becomes a 
^■y to ic r.e ;\fnl letention of students In "What Works 
!" Stud*-! HMnntirn " published in 1980 by Ileal and 
Nofii inqh quality academic advisement is cited as one 
M '•• ! ' i • if !/ns in student intention Roth 

'■ J }n <' atlv.«.'«. am wnll aware of the importance of this 
t'o»- u»'d f'-cy h.ive both striven to develop skills that will 
•mptove thf.- student's sense of belonging to the insti- 
! il'ou 
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As a resource, the center's goals also can be said 
to relate to Institutional Goal #11: "To create and to 
maintain a cooperative environment which is respon- 
sive to the concerns of individuals. . . ." There is con- 
stant information exchange (i.e., phone calls, memos, 
student traffic) between Advisement, the Career De- 
velopment Center, Finance Aids, Records, faculty 
members, associate deans, Admissions. Instructional 
Assistance Center, and Student Activities This com- 
munication is usually informal, whereas communica- 
tions to the students are always completed in writing. 
Several mailings are done throughout the year. These 
include notification of: 
1. Advisor assignment 

2 Preregistration advisement 

3 New student orientation 

4. Graduation review 

5. Not-in-good-standing status 

6. Early alert 

Excellent computer support has greatly enhanced 
the staff members' ability lo retrieve specific information 
' from the student data file and to efficiently communicate 
with the entire student population. 

What we also see is that as the community 
college's population shifts, i.e., as we see an increase in 
the number of "nontraditional M students, the focus of 
advisement shifts away from encouragement of an 
assessment of personal goals, career possibilities, and 
study habits (that is, less emphasis on the maturation 
process that the conventional 18-20 year old student 
must face) to specific investigation of job possibilities, 
time management, and curricular combinations. Ad- 
visors are asked to assist with problems faced by 
students who* are attempting to juggle family respon- 
sibilities, full time jobs and difficult economic situations 
The challenge the advisor faces is to be able to assist 
every type of student who makes use of the center and 
to be flexible enough to react to a vast range of 
problems and questions. 

Program Description 

The Advisement Center is managed by the Di- 
rector of Records, Advisement and Scheduling, who, in 
turn, is a member of the staff of the Dean of the College. 
Although officially considered an academic service 
rather than a student service, close contact is main- 
tained with the Dean of Students and offices under his 
supervision. At present the Advisement office is staffed 
by two full-time advisors who each carry a load of 700- 
800 full and part-time students. Some advisement is 
done in group sessions (e.g., the Nursing students) but 
for the most part advisement is conducted on a one-to- 
one basis. 

The Advisement Center was put in place as a 
resource for the entire college community. Both full- 
time and part-time students are encouraged to make 
use of the center. Therefore, as the make-up of the 
student body changes, so too does the clientele of the 
center. The two most noticeable changes involve age 
and curriculum. Since the Fall of 1980, the total student 
population has grown by over 200 students with in- 
creases seen in the age brackets of 15-1 9 and 45-49. In 
addition, there has been a marked increase in the 
percentage of students matriculating into technical 
degree programs. Fall 1980-Fa!! 1982 saw an increase 




from :i6 percent to 40 percent of the student body 
enrolled m technical programs. The total number of 
students using the services of the center has increased 
horn semester to semester, with the most recent se- 
meMnis showing a strong improvement in the areas of 
preregistration advisement, as shown in the table below. 

Students Advised during Preregistration Period 



Semester 

Fall 1982 
Spring 1983 
Fall 1983 



No 
Advised 



Full-time 
Students 



Percent 
Advised 



466 
599 
661 



1,395 
1,467 
1.409 



(33%) 
(41%) 
(47%) 



In addition to preregistration advisement, the 
center coordinates an early alert program. At week 4 in 
?h*» semester, instructors are asked to identify those 
students who are either not attending or doing poorly 
on assignments or tests. The office contacts the student 
and suggests that he or she schedule an appointment 
at the center Problems are discussed and reparative 
actions recommended. Students are encouraged to 
stop back later in the semester in order to malse a 
progress report. Records kept by the center indicate an 
increasing number of students seen by the advisors. 





Students 




Faculty 




Semester 


Referred 


Seen 


Part. 




Fall 1980 


456 


189 (41%) 


67 


4 


Spring 1981 


278 


115 (41%) 


39 




Fall 1981 


260 


118 (45%) 


47 


5 


Spring 1982 


362 


180 (49%) 


63 





The Spring 1983 term was the first semester 
where the notices to students were sent to home 
addresses rather than delivered in the classroom. We 
fee! that the delivery system itself had an adverse effect 
on the numbe r of students who were seen by the 
advisors We will continue to track this information to 
keep better follcw-up records. 

An early alert tracking file was set up for the 
Advisement Center by the Office of Institutional Re- 
search in Spring 1983 Information concerning the 
student referred, the course or courses involved, and 
the reason for the referral was input after the Spring 
oaHy alert contacts were completed A summary of the 
information is as follows- 

A File Data 

273 students referred 

123 seen by Advisement Center 

1 50 not seen 

R Defrr.ient Scholarship 

59/123 seen students were listed as not in 

good standing (48%) 
B/ 150 not seen students were listed as not 

m good standing (58%) 

r ^"(jistration 

55/ 1 23 seen students were registered for Fall 
1983(44%) 

4.1 i r >0 m >t seen students were registered for 
Fall 1983 (29%) 



Although these numbers arc not overwhelming, it 
must be kept in mind that these nie the student:, least 
likely to reenroll and least likely to make proqiess 
toward a degree In many cases trie relonai is initially 
made for excessive absences, and rescuing those 
students from failure with a contact in the fifth or sixth 
week is next to impossible From this perspective then, 
it is encouraging to see that the early alert system does 
make a difference, and that it has a positive effect on the 
students. Our goal is to increase the number of students 
seen and to improve our methods of contact We are 
currently inputting the Fall 1983 data and will assess 
similar figures for Spring 1 984. We will watch for trends 
and hope for increased rates of reenrollment 

Current projections for enrollment reflect the 
general feeling that: 

1. The student body will be composed of a wider 
variety of student types with an increase in part-time 
students, returning students, mature adults and 
transfer students. 

2. As unemployment continues and the emphasis on 
job training remains high, technical and tusmess 
programs will continue to increase in size 

3 Many students will be attracted to the college as a 
resource for retooling or becoming computer literate. 
These students may not be interested in pursuing a 
degree program but will simply enroll in courses that 
fit their particular need. These students may often 
drop out for a semester or a year and then return for 
further study. 

Business and industry will look to the college as a 
resource for employee training. 
New residential facilities will provide housing for 
more out-of-county students. 

As a direct consequence of the shift away from 
the traditional 18-22 year old student body, student 
services are called upon to serve the needs of the 
"nontraditionaf students. The Advisement Center has 
responded to these demands by: 

1 . Providing appointment time 2-3 evenings per week. 

2. Working with part-time students or students working 
full-time on a one-to-one basis. 

3 Going off campus when necessary. 

4. Adding SIGI as a career information resource. 



Evaluation 

The Advisement Center has undergone intense 
scrutiny and evaluation during its short history. Assess- 
ments have included" 

1. Yearly self-evaluation using the SOIP grant mile- 
stones 

2. External review by a team of evaluators who com- 
piled a report outlining how the grant had affected 
the institution 

3. sSurvey of stud ?nts participating in orientation ses- 
sions 

4 Survey of gradating seoono' year students. 

5 Spring 1981 sufs'ey of continuing students 

6 Surve- of faculty participating in early alert 

7. A recently completed self-study report for a Middle 
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The Advisement Center has attempted to respond 
to student and faculty needs as they are identified yia 
tin? assessment tools mentioned above As a result, the 
following innovations have been attempted, 
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1 Development dI .1 -.lide/tape presentation to be used 
during the orientation sessions. 

2 Incorporation into orientation of a writing sample 
used to accurately place students in either ENG 100 
oi FNG 101 

3 Installation of a SIGI terminal and printer m the 
Advisement Center so that the staff can have career 
guidance information readily available and students 

.can have more appointment time available for 
scheduling 

4. Development of an early alert data base to trace 
students referred to the center with academic 
problems 

5 Sponsorship of an Advisement Luncheon to thank 

faculty participants and bring new issues to the 

attention of all advisors 
6. Inclusion of a statement concerning attendance and 

use of "Off to College" in the orientation packet. 
7 Implementation of a part-time student orientation. 
8. Sponsorship of a workshop concerning study skills 

and stress management techniques for students 

facing midterm exams. 

Outcomes 

The Advisement Center staff is keenly aware of 
the need for increased retention of students at Genesee 
Community College The continued health of institu- 
tions depends upon both the ability to attract students 
from nontraditional pools and the ability to maintain 
enrollment The institution figures for retention of stu- 
dents is above the national average, with our Spring to 
Fall .rate averaging 65 percent and the Fall to Spring 
rate averaging 81 percent In addition, we have seen an 
increase in the number of returning students over the 
last three semesters, with that body numbering 9.6 
percent of the total population in Fall 1982, 1 1.5 percent 
in Spring 1983. and 12 percent in Fall 1983 This data 
corroborates the general feeling that students are stop- 
ping out rather than dropping out in many cases. 
Starting in the Fall 1982 semester, full-time students 
who decide to leave the institution were asked to 
complete an exit interview sheet. The information col- 
lected reflects a general satisfaction with the institution 
and «ts programs. 

Fall 1982 88% would return to GCC 

Spring 1983 85°-o would return to GCC 

The major reasons; cited for withdrawal were financial: 

Fall 1982 4 
Spring 1983 31% 

Again, this matches with the advisors' feelings that 
some students have a great deal of difficulty juggling 
their multiple responsibilities, particularly commitments 
made to employers and to course instructors. Orienta- 
tion sessions include information emphasizing time 
management as an important skill to master, and the 
advisors urge students to take advantage of their ser- 
vices if problems aie-e Review of the Advisement 
Center lias shown that the office functions very effec 
tively as a student service, and that the staff currently 
fulfills all of the objectives outlined in the original 
proposal Its major strengths arc; a result of the efforts of 
a dedicated and enthusiastic staff who feel that they 



mnke a positive difference in the lives of the students 
they serve. Evidence of this is found in a review of the 
retention statistics compiled by the Office o' Institutional 
Research. 



Term 

Spring 1982-Fall 1982 
Spring 1983- Fall 1983 
Fall 1980 -Fall 1981 
Fall 1981 -Fall 1982 
Fall 1982-Fall 1983 



Full-time 
Freshman 
Retention 
Summary 

Retention Rate 
64% 

65% (+1%) 
55.2% 

54.5% (+1.9) 
57.1% 



All FulMimo 
Retention 
Summary 

Retention Rate 

66.8 (+2.1%) 
689 



These figures show an increase in the number of 
full-time students reenrolling from semester to semester 
and reflect the Advisement Center's commitment to 
providing consistently accurate information in a con- 
cerned and caring manner. This contributes to a posi- 
tive environment for GCC students, and we feel that we 
are part of why students choose to stay. 

.In summary, our Advisement Center's strengths 

are: 

1. It functions as an effective retention tool. 

2. It provides efficiently coordinated information con- 
cerning academic policies and procedures. 

3. It is a visible contact point for students throughout 
their community college careers, i.e., from orienta- 
tion, through subsequent registrations, curriculum 
changes and career selections, to degree audit and 
graduation. 

4. It is a place where students almost always find out 
information immediately; the staff is directly acces- 
sible and is concerned about the student as a- 
complete individual. 

5. It is an office that relates to and cooperates well with 
•all portions of the college community, including 
students, faculty, other student services personnel, 
deans, and other administrators. 

6. Its staff members evidence growing professional 
abilities and a concern for developing new skills and 
talents. 

Efforts to improve services provided to students 
and to more efficiently manage the tasks assigned are a 
routine part of the advisors' lives. Their concerns are 
outlined in the office's five year plan, but can be 
summarized here in terms of the following objectives: 

1. To improve communications with individual faculty 
members 

2. To improve services rendered to students, in par- 
ticular to continue attempts to be more than check- 
list monitors. 

3. To assist with campus-wide retention efforts 

4. To develop professionally by participating in semi- 
nars, keeping up with current publications, and by 
taking advantage of technological advances in the 
field of administrative data processing. 

5. To improve assessment of incoming students' skills 
and academic expectations. 

These broad objectives speak, in a positive 
fashion, to the areas in which advisors feel they need to 
concentrate their energies. Specific tasks are outlined 
in the five-year plan and provide a framework for future 
projects and a structure for assessment of effectiveness. 
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Summary 

The center concept is one that lends itself to 
smaller institutions since staffing becomes a key issue. 
However, given creative use of faculty, part-time em- 
ployees, and peer counseling groups, I am positive that 
the idea could be adapted for virtually any size insti- 



tution. What is imperative, and very apparent to those of 
us involved in this situation, is that (1) the office must 
have the full support of the academic administration 
and (2) the staff selected to be advisors must be willing 
to dedicate energy and time to establishing good 
communication and rapport with every office and/or 
segment of the college's population. 
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The Undergraduate University Division at Michigan State 



Institutional Description 

The pioneer land-grant institution, Michigan State 
University consists of fourteen colleges, seven schools, 
and about 100 departments, offers bachelor's, master's, 
doctoral, and professional degree programs, and at the 
undergraduate level, provides instruction in approxi- 
mately 200 majors. Of the 40,122 students enrolled on 
its East Lansing campus in the fall of 1983, 32,339 were 
undergraduates, about 15,600 of whom were freshmen 
and sophomores enrolled in the Undergraduate Uni- 
versity Division. Despite its increasing emphasis on 
graduate education and research, the university has 
sustained its long-standing commitment to quality in- 
struction, advising, and support at the undergraduate 
level. One notable demonstration of this commitment in 
the area of advising is the central administration's 
recognition and support of the mission of the Under- 
graduate University Division. 

The Lower Division: 
Organization and Responsibilities 

The Undergraduate University Division (hereafter 
UUD) was inaugurated on July 1, 1980, to replace the 
Student Academic Affairs division of the University 
Coilege, which, for financiahand other reasons, was 
disbanded at the same time. Despite the severe bud- 
getary crisis at the time, the Student Academic Affairs 
division managed to survive, chiefly because those who 
carefully studied the broad range of services the unit 
provided to the university and its students concluded 
finally that the division was, for the time at least, 
indispensable. 

The responsibilities of the newly named adminis- 
trative and advising unit remained substantially what 
they had been before, but with the continuity also came 
significant changes, new challenges, and expanded 
opportunities. The UUD Director now reported to the 
Office of the Provost through the Assistant Provost for 
Undergraduate Education, an arrangement which en- 
hanced the unit's campus-wide mission and placed it in 
a stronger centralized position in the university's struc- 
ture than was the case when the director (then Asso- 
ciate Dean) reported to the Dean of the University 
College 'The provost issued a statement on March 24, 
1980. which formalized the mandate of the UUD. The 
mandate consisted of eight charges— broad in scope, 
challenging in tnrms of the possibilities for develop- 
ment, and campus-wide in implication. These charges 
in effect recognized the UUD as an all-purpos3, multi- 
functional, special forces unit, which, indeed, it shortly 
would become. The provost charged the UUD to: 



eric 



1. Monitor the academic programs of all students 
enrolled in the Undergraduate University Djvision 
r gardless of major preference. 

2. Provide academic advising for No-Preference stu- 
dents. 

3. Provide back-up advising for freshmen and sopho- 
mores with major preferences. 

4. Maintain close and continuing liaison with college 
advising centers and academic support units and 
programs across the university. 

5. Provide support services and learning experiences 
designed to help students remove reading and 
writing deficiencies that may reduce their chances 
of academic success at the university, 

6. Administer and coordinate Orientation Placement 
Testing for entering undergraduate students. 

7. Develop a continuing liaison with the Office of 
Admissions with respec* to summer orientation 
activities. 

8. Provide assistance to the Office of the Provost to 
develop effective procedures for monitoring the 
General Education requirements of the university, 

While all these charges have a bearing on aca- 
demic advising, the fifth through eighth are more ser- 
vice oriented and will be briefly described here. The 
UUD continues to maintain the Learning Resources 
Center, a former unit of the University College, which 
has been remarkably successful in assisting students to 
improve their reading, writing, and study skills. Th- 
Orientation Placement Testing program is another 
carry-over from the University College and is now a 
responsibility shared with the Office of Admissions. The 
UUD now has a more formal relationship with Admis- 
sions since both units report to the Assistant Provost for 
Undergraduate Education and therefore is in a better 
position to implement improvements in orientation activ- 
ities. In addition to these activities, the UUD staff co- 
operates with the Office of Admissions in several impor- 
tant recruitment efforts during the year. 

The eighth charge would soon result in a massive 
undertaking. At the time, plans for implementing a 
completely revamped general education program were 
underway, and it was clear to any knowledgeable 
observer that the UUD, with its long-time involvement 
with general education, would of'necessity have to be 
the key monitoring unit especially since the Office of 
Degree and Certification was not capable of monitoring 
the new, highly complex program in the way it had the 
formrr, simpler program. Working around its advising 
and administrative responsibilities, the UUD initiated an 
efficient monitoring process, checking the records of 
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tf.BOO students whr»':n deans folder; were transferred 
fi V>:n the lower division to the upper-divis'on colleges 
during the 198? 83 academic year. The UUD thus 
contobuted. m a way no other unit could possibly have, 
to thr- relatively smooth transition from the former to the 
now qene ; ai education program 

Trv first charge to monitor the academic pro- 
gems of freshmen and sophomores reaffirmed the 
university's commitment to maintaining the lower-divi- 
sion concent and structure which had effectively serv-d 
the university and its students for over a quarter of a 
century This charge constitutes the indispensable 
foundation upon which the other more specialized 
chains are based While the staff was reduced, the 
organizational structure of the Student Affairs division 
of the disbanded University College remained in place. 
7h^ I ll ID 'S organized on ihe model of a large ti aching 
department *'ith a Director, Associate Director, Assis- 
tant Deeetors. and Specialist- Advisers, a set of bylaws, 
an elected Advisory Council, standing committees such 
;v; tni> Advisers Committee and the Publications Com* 
mittee and provision for ad hoc committees as needed. 
The Associate Director, who oversees the operation of 
the central UUD Office, coordinates the student aca- 
demic affairs ac' ties of the unit with the cooperation 
of the assistant directors of the U' JD offices in the three 
large residence hall complexes on East, South, and 
West campus All UUD administrators are full or asso- 
ciate professors, former members of the University 
College 

As an admtni ,trative unit, the UUD is responsible 
fc all academic actions affecting freshmen and sopho- 
mo'i-v puliation recess, dismissal, and readmission, 
to eame the more impon.ant Open nine hours a day and 
conveniently located near the students' IK r.g areas, the 
fou r fiteden* Affairs offices render a wide range of 
advising ;ind advir,inq-re!ated services, so many, in fact, 
that they r an be called one-slop advising centers. 
oU;<Vnh. ar" welcome to v; c ;it these offices, without 
uppomtment to seek many kinds cf assistance: selec - 
tion of ourst ■■ for the next term: information about 
majC'S. program;--, careers, and vocational prospects; 
' nh f jt?t N'i of changes of major preference: explanation of 
'.;Mivers:tv academic regulations and procedures; cor- 
rection of errors in academic records: explanation of 
the; i.;niv-er:;.ii- 7 's genera' education requirements; assis- 
tae< i hi overcoming probationary steWs; guest appli- 
cation funii'i for attendance at other Michigan colleges 
and if p/oval of ccurses to b° taken at those insti- 
'u(»onr, referral:;. when appropriate, tu other units of the 
nrv/e. f : 'v. corrections of enrollment errors; approval of 
late O'f.p:. and adds, determination of the desirability of 
vokint ijy withdrawal: and many other matters, ranging 
from t**e reut'oe to the exceptional, too many to be 

l ; di f .:i»ve cf th j> multi-services dimension of the 
n"»' ; the fa«.l that '1*».f>i. f > 'services were rendered in the 

C- n ti < inference;; held \)\ the UUD staff during the 
I'jlV 'V\ academic vear It ws commonly recognized that 
' f* ] ••■ .'a'x e and genuine concern the UUD staff 

iff. ,-d^ fffshnu"! arid sophomores contribute to a posi 
' e* "•• of »hn iinwi ,r '*itv in- i to exceptionally high 
•' I' - '.i«e whh-nthc 1 Of*; - Task f nrce on Retention 

l ... <)/••""< tH< highest oi equal tn the highest 

i^i';! i .''vera! tn.ihlf institutions o f comparable size, 

■ t « f i i» J <;■ »mr laxity 



Because of the size, cross-campus locations, 
and multiple responsibilities of the unit, the UUD admin- 
istrative group meets once a week to discuss matters of 
immediate and long-range concern and to maintain a 
high degree cf consistency in the interpretation and 
implementation of academic policies. The Advisers* 
Committee, consisting of one specialist-adviser from 
each cf the four Student Affairs Offices, meets with the 
administrative group once each month, and all UUD 
staff attend at least one department meeting each 
quarter. Each of the Student Affairs offices is encour- 
aged to capitalize on whatever special conditions pre- 
vail in its area. There have been many innovative 
developments initiated to make advising more intru- 
sive—effective liaison with residence hall advisory staffs 
and with the Counseling Center branches in the halls; 
evening meetings with students; availability of advisers 
in the residence* hall dining rooms during lunch time; 
special advising accommodation of handicapped stu- 
dents; and expanded on-going asslotance to varsity 
athletes who are concentred in the same complex, 

No Preference, Back Up. and 
Special Assignment Advising 

Advising No Preference stu 'ents, charge two, is 
the single most important UUD responsibility. For more 
than a quarter century, the No Preference classification 
has proved to be an attractive option for twenty percent 
of each entering freshman class of about 6,000 stu- 
dents. Highly innovative at the time, No Preference 
Advising CenteVs were established in the four University 
College Student Affairs Offices in 1966, and these units 
were maintained by the UUD beginning in 1980, The 
careful selection, intensive training, arj cumulative 
experience (currently 350 years) of the administrative 
and advising staff have resulted in the most broadly 
knowledgeable advising unit on campus. 

The No Preference advising centers have experi- 
enced an exceptionally high degree of staff continuity. 
All but one of the twenty specialist-advisers have 
achieved job security, which requires seven years of 
satisfactory service. In appointing advisers, the UUD 
administrative staff nas capitalized on the large pool of 
talented women in the university community who are 
interested in half-time wftrk with professional status. A 
few graduate students were appointed in the past, but it 
soon became apparent that, while their performance 
was adeauate, they did not remain in the unit long 
enour^ become highly effective advisers. 

:n-se' ice training, formal and informal, is and 
from ne b nning has been the key ingredient in staff 
deve'e xnei . In the early years of the Advising Centers, 
the st.'" '*vt with representatives of all the university's 
colleges, schools, support units, and many departments. 
Concurrently, day-by-day training was carried on in 
each of the fojr centers. Later, after the staff became 
broadly knowledgeable about the university's 200 
undergraduate programs, about the services of all 
support units, and about all academic rules arid regu- 
lations pertaining to undergraduates, formal in-service 
training was reduced to two or three meetings each 
term, and increasing emphasis was placed on the 
affective dimensions of advising as distinct from the 
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cognitive id an effort to effect a better balance between 
the? acquisition of 'knowledge and advising skills, tech- 
nique;: and awareness development. 

While several thousand additional words could 
be written about the training, quality, and effectiveness 
of the No Preference advising staff and about its 
substantial contributions to the university's high reten- 
tion rate it m*t suffice to say that, because the UUD 
reports to the Assistant Provost for Undergraduate 
Education and therefore is not affiliated with any col- 
lege and has no vested interest in any of the university's 
undergraduate programs, No Preference advisers have 
as their highest priority the academic progress and 
general welfare of the individual student. Their over- 
riding mission is to assist No Preference students in 
their search for majors which are compatible with their 
abilities, interests, and career aspirations and with the 
resources and academic opportunities available at the 
university 

The third charge calling for the back-up advising 
of freshmen and sophomores with major preferences 
follows naturally from the first charge which called for 
the continuation of the lower-division concept and 
structure. Since the UUD's responsibility for freshmen 
and sophomores has already been described at length, 
a few illustrations will suffice to explain additional 
dimensions of this charge. The UUD Student Affairs 
Offices are the best places to visit for students uncertain 
about their major preferences and unable to obtain 
adequate information from their regular advisers, who 
obviously are not expected to have the campus-wide 
knowledgeability of No Preference advisers. Because 
all charges of major preference must be initiated in 
UUD offices (6.010 during 1982-83), the advisers are in 
an excellent position to assist students in making well- 
thought-out decisions about changes in diiection. 

One striking illustration of the UUD's back-up 
advising responsibility was assuming, in the fall of 1982, 
the demanding task of advising all new freshman 
Engineering students, over one thousand, during their 
first two terms. With funding of four half-time positions 
by the College of Engineering, the UUD Director ap- 
pointed one adviser from each office as liaison staff 
with that college These advisers attended weekly meet- 
ings with the Engineering advising staff, bringing back 
mfoimation that shortly enabled all UUD advisers to 
become competent in this new role. A highly successful 
experiment, which was continued in the 1983-84 aca- 
demic year, tins arrangement resulted in freeing up a 
<jre;j final of time for the Engineering advisers to devote 
to th»rd term freshmen and sophomores who need 
"'ore assistance in choosing Engineering specializa- 
tions 

Developmental Advising Activities; 
Coordination and Networking 

The charge to maintain continuing liaison with 
< oMene ;dvivnq centers and support units across the 
unwpfs»ty -esuUed shortly in a number of innovations 
With campus wide significance Under the sponsorship 
<>f the Assistant FVovosf Uu Undergraduate Education, 
" " -r MUD in.HKjunh-'d m fall of 1081 an on- 

O'Mrg ii. iming program for all undergraduate advisers, 
v.*",.!. rh \\ trme in-service programs have boon pre 
served three tfmes <:i yoai 



At the inaugural meeting, the provost spoke on 
"New Directions for MSU and the Implications for 
Academic Advising." Professor Paul Dressel, a national 
authority on higher education, spoke at the same 
meeting on "Academic Advising: Structure and Func- 
tion," a shortened version of a general session address 
he delivered at the 1981 NACADA Conference. After 
these presentations, the audience r oke up to attend 
six concurrent sessions on specialized topics a model 
adapted from ACAFAD and NACADA. Subsequent pro- 
grams had varied formats ranging from in-depth explo- 
ration of a single topic to nuts-and-bolts information 
sessions. 

An innovation the second year was the invitation 
of an off-campus authority to make a presentation. The 
first guest was David Crockett, Vice President of The 
American College Testing Program, who conducted a 
workshop on an advising model based on a series of 
logical and sequential steps designed to facilitate stu- 
dent growth and development. Prior to this vi«>it, Mr. 
Crockett prepared a study of advising at the university 
based on data sent to him by the assistant deans of all 
colleges with undergraduate programs. While he con- 
cluded that the university had an excellent advising 
structure, Mr. Crockett identified areas where improve- 
ments could be made His report immediately became 
the basis of intensive study by the newly established 
Assistant Deans Sub-Commi tee on Academic Advis- 
ing, of which the UUD Associate Director was a charter 
member. The invited speaker this year was Silas Purnell 
of the Ada S. McKinley Educational Services in Chi- 
cago, Mr Purnell, whose presentation was videotaped, 
was asked to deliver the same address.on "Quality and 
Quantity Issues in Academic Advising of Minority Stu- 
dents" which he had given earlier in- the year at the 
NACADA Conference in St. Louis. 

Another important UUD innovation initiated in the 
spring of 1982 was the preparation and campus -wide 
distribution of the Undergraduate Adviser, which from 
that time has appeared three times a year, early each 
quarter. With about four hundred subscribers, this 
newsletter, prepared by four advisers and the UUD 
Directors secretary, has become more professional 
with each issue and has proved to be an excellent 
means of conveymg current information useful in ad- 
vising students. 

A potentially significant innovation was initiated 
in 1984 by the UUD Director's establishing the Policy 
Committee for Undergraduate Adviser Communications. 
Chaired by the director and composed of a represen- 
tative from each of the several advising systems on 
campus, the committee is intended to provide a uni- 
versity-wide perspective to advising networking through 
the Undergraduate Adviser, in-service programs, and 
possible other modes. 

The UUD Staff has spearheaded a drive to gen- 
erate and sustain interest in and, indeed, excitement 
and enthusiasm about academic advising and to im- 
prove what is already a sound advising system Tins 
interest has intensified the UUD staff's involvement in 
professional activities In addition to ACT seminars, 
from 1980 to the present, staff members have 1 attended 
each national c.onU:wt\t;v and the first far,! Ontul 
NACADA Conference, and they have been on the 
programs at San Jose. Pit Louis, and Grand Hapids a 
total of eight staff members and five presental ns Tight 
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have made four presentations at Midwest ACAFAD 
meetings, and one was on the program at the 1983 
National Conference on the Freshman Year Experi- 
ence. Two have published articles in and one has had 
an article accepted by the NACADA Journal. One had 
an article published in the ACT resource document on 
Campus Practices for Students with Undeclared Majors. 

Conclusion 

While the Undergraduate University Division at 
Michigan State is a distinctive, indeed, a unique orga- 
nization when viewed in its totality, this is certainly not 
to say that its methods, functions, responsibilities, and 
various components are not adaptable by other insti- 
tution?, whether large, medium, or small in size. The 
situation of the UUD reflects several of the desiderata of 



any effective advising enterprise— recognition and 
support from the central administration; an organiza- 
tional structure appropriate for its mission and well 
positioned within the university; an exceptionally high 
degree of selectivity in the appointment of advisers; staff 
continuity; an effective, sustained in-service training 
program; flexibility and innovativeness; effectual re- 
sponse to new demands; formal and informal net- 
working with nearly all campus units involved with 
undergraduate students; coordination of adviser infor- 
mation flow; and increasing involvement in professional 
'advising activities at the local, regional, and national 
levels. Regardless of institutional size and organization, 
the critical factor is institutional commitment, whether 
altruistic or oragmatic, to quality academic advising and 
the will and determination of individuals to translate that 
commitment into action. 
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The Educational Advising Service: A Resource Center for 
Adult Students and Prospective Students 



institutional Description 

Thn University of Iowa, located in Iowa City, is 
one of Iowa's three state universities. It offers degree 
programs at the undergraduate, professional, and 
graduate levels. Total university enrollment during 
1983-84 was approximately 29,500 students. 

ltM? Center lor Credit Programs of the Division of 
Continuing Education administers the university's con- 
tinuing education credit offerings. The center is com- 
prised of the Saturday and Evening Class Program, Off- 
Campus Courses and Programs, Guided Correspon- 
dence Study, the Bachelor of Liberal Studies (BLS) 
external degree (which is awarded by the College of 
Liberal Arts but administered by the center), and the 
Educational Advising Service. In 1983-84, more than 
1 3.000 students enrolled in courses offered through the 
Center for Credit Programs. The BLS degree program 
has an enrollment of about 300 students. 

Program Development 

In the fall of 1975, the Saturday and Evening 
Class Program employed for the first time a profes- 
sional counselor on n half-time basis. The position was 
a (omt appointment, half-time counseling with Saturday 
and Evening, half-time with the University Counseling 
Service Funding for the position was shared by the 
Counseling Service and the Division of Continuing 
Education 

1 'his counselor acted as liaison between Saturday 
and Evening students and other university offices. At 
this time, the majority of these stidents were women 
between the ages of thirty and thirty-five, and most of 
thorn either worked during the day or lived away from 
Iowa City For this reason, access to university services 
was a matter of concern, and the counselor arranged to 
see students by appointment until 7:00 P M in the 
evenings as well as on Saturday mornings. The coun- 
seling, either for vocational-educational or personal- 
adjustment concerns, was done in a classroom on 
campus with no telephone or support staff available. 

I** moot the demand for counseling services, a 
half tune graduate assistant was added to the staff in 
fall n\ in/6 with funds provided jointly by the Office 
of Student 'ini vices and the Center for Credit Programs. 
Fiufr fall 1975 to fall 197 ( J, the expenses oi the coun- 
\oior were jointly funded by the Division of Continuing 
f ' It it ahon and the Office of Student Services In 1977 
'no •' ouhsHing position at the (.enter became a full 
Mm*' appointment In 1979-80. the Division of Con 
t n..'»nf] f (iN«\ition assumed full fundinq responsibility, 
p.imaoly m ff" ponse to the increased need for aca - 



demic advising necessitated by the establishment of the 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies (BI S) degree program 

The Bachelor of Liberal Studies degree, esta 1 : 
lished in 1977 by the Iowa Regents Universities and 
approved by the State Board of Regents, provides 
postsecondary education to lowans unable to attend 
college on a full-time, on-campus basis. To avoid 
duplicating course opportunities provided by the com- 
munity colleges, the BLS degree program is designed 
for individuals who have already completed two years 
of college course work. It is awarded by the College of 
Liberal Arts and administered through the Center for 
Credit Programs, which is responsible for disseminating 
information and answering prospective students' ques- 
tions concerning the degree. While the Office of Admis- 
sions evaluates previous course work and admits stu- 
dents to the program, the Center for Credit Programs 
provides the academic advising once students are 
admitted. The first students were admitted to the pro- 
gram in 1977 and presently there are over 300 students 
active in the program. Sixty-eight people have earned 
the BLS degree and many have continued in graduate 
programs. As a result of the response to the program an 
additional full-time adviser was added to the staff in 
1 978-79, allowing for additional programming for spe- 
cific audiences. These special programs have included 
reentry workshops to provide information and assist 
adults in making a decision to return to school, adult 
women's support groups to discuss solutions for the 
reentering woman, and c treer workshops to provide 
students with the opportunity to explore possible career 
options. 

Due to funding problems the staff of the Educa- 
tional Advising Service was reduced to one full-time 
adviser in 1980-81, but in 1982-83 a second full-time 
adviser was added to the staff The continued growth of 
the center's offerings and the need for special pro- 
grams for adults made this additional adviser essential. 

Goals and Objectives 

As part (jf the Division of Continuing (.-duration, 
thn Educational Advising Service suppoil-, the uni- 
versity's mission of service to the citi/en:; of the slate by 
making its educational programs and lesoaroos more 
accessible to individuals who cannot enroll as regular 
full-tmie students Consequently, the goals of the hdu 
rational Advising Service en- .ompa.v niif'ci. I> and 
provision of information, advisement, and :.u|»pud mm 
vices to help rioritradihonal students pi.ur.ue Ihrn cdu 
cnt|on,ii f md personal objective!. . and dov< inpnu-ot of 
an ii 'ititutional environment responsive to the nocf.h of 
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such students Spocilu; goala and related objectives are 
detailed below 

1 To increase awareness of opportunities for con- 
tinuing education offered by the University The role 
of the advisers in accomplishing this goal will 
include: 

• participating in interviews, appearing on public- 
service programs, and providing information to media 
representatives; 

• speaking to community groups; 

participating m community programs such as 
continuing education fairs; 

• responding to requests for information from 
prospective students; 

• conducting a reentry workshop twice yearly for 
individuals who are considering returning to 
college. 

2. To provide advising and support services to adult 
and/or part-time students, particularly those who 
are taking continuing education courses and those 
who are enrolled in the external degree program. 
The advisers will: 

• assist prospective students with admissions pro- 
cedures and transfer of credit; 

• help students with course selection and regis- 
tration procedures; 

• keep accurate records and inform students of 
degree requirements and their progress toward 
meeting the requirements; 

• provide academic support services such as 
career counseling, information on financial aid, 
assistance with study skills, and library tours to 
students who are unable to take advantage of 
on-campus services. 

3. To maintain contact with students, and to provide 
organisations, activities, and services that will en- 
courage their active ivolvement with programs and 
university life and enhance their educational experi- 
ences. Thn advisers will: 

• contribute material to the CE Scholar, a publi- 
cation for students em oiled in continuing edu- 
cation courses and the? BLS program; 

• send monthly letters to BL&'students on course 
offerings and university activities: 

• sponsor periodic social functions to encourage 
off-campus students to visit the campus; 

• assist in the establishment of support groups and 
uiqan-Aitions such as an adult student associa- 
tion and an honor society for students in con- 
tinuing education programs. 

4 I'.w yny.,11 with fauilty an, J staff members to ensure 
' Hut the special nerd' and concerns of nontradi 
ti»*nal students arp being addressed The advisers 

• * >ut;u! appmpuati* university tiffjr.es f 0 |< ra p 
thum mfomied of the RI..S degree and the ser- 



vices offered by th6 Educational Advising Service 
in order to encourage referral of adult and/or 
part-time students; 

• work with the Liberal Arts Advisory Office on 
validation of credit procedures by which per- 
formance in nonaccredited learning situations is 
evaluated to determine whether academic credit 
should be awarded by the university; 

• discuss course offerings and support services 
appropriate for nontraditional students with the 
responsible center and university staff members; 

• work with the BLS faculty committee on require- 
ments for the BLS degree; 

• participate in Saturday and Evening Class Pro- 
gram faculty orientation sessions each semester. 

Program Description 

The Educational Advising Service is'staffed by 
two full-time professional educational advisers. Five 
years ago only a small percentage of students enrolled 
in courses through the Center for Credit Programs were 
working toward a degree. Now almost 80 percent of 
these students are admitted to some type of degree 
program. Although most of them are assigned an 
adviser elsewhere in the university, many come to the 
Educational Advising Service for informal advice, sup- 
port, or help with scheduling difficulties and course 
selection. Students enrolled in the BLS program are 
assigned an adviser from the Educational Advising 
Service. While the university is committed to serving 
adult and part-time students, such students often en- 
counter obstacles in an institution designed primarily 
for traditional, on-campus students. One of the most 
important functions of the advisers is to help these 
students negotiate the system. 

Advising is done in person, by mail, and by 
telephone. An effort is made to provide this advising at 
times convenient to nontraditional students. An adviser 
is available two evenings a week and one Saturday 
each month as well as during regular office hours. 
Advisers sometimes travel to locations in which stu- 
dents are concentrated, such as cities in which off- 
campus courses are offered and the state men's 
reformatory. 

While the concept of lifelong learning is gaining 
wider acceptance, adults are often tentative and anx- 
ious about beginning or returning to college, and they 
generally receive less social support for that decision 
than do traditional-age students. Also, many adults are 
not familiar with the vocabulary and the bureaucracy of 
higher education 

The Educational Advising Service is often the 
point of first contact with the university for adults who 
are considering beginning or resuming their education. 
Adviser s who are knowledgeable about the entire range 
of university policies, programs, and services, and who 
are experienced in dealing with adults' needs and 
concerns, can provide* necessary information and 
ensure that the information is understood They can 
also provide much-needed encouragement and sup- 
port Many adult students, because thny are at a 
distance from the campus, work full-time, or care for 
young children, do not have access to most on campus 
services The Educational Advising Service attempts to 
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remedy this situation hy offering, in addition to aca- 
demic advising and planning, such service; as career 
assessment and counseling, financial aid information, 
study skills assistance, and library tours. 

Two workshops are also offered: the Survival 
Forurn and the Career Assessment Workshop 

The .Survival Forum is a reentry information/orien- 
tation session for adults who are considering con- 
tinuing their education at The University of Iowa. Par- 
ticipants first attend a general information session, one 
. component of which is a panel of adult students who 
discuss the problems they have encountered in re- 
suming their education and the satisfaction they have 
derived fmm their experiences Following this are ses 
sions on study skills, on using the Career Resource 
Center, and on either stress management or dealing 
with changes in relationships caused by one's return to 
college Participants then have time to speak indi- 
vidually with representatives of various university offices 
who can answer their specific questions. The Survival 
For urn is planned and coordinated by the Educational 
Advising Service, but it is a cooperative effort involving 
the Admissions Office, the Liberal Arts Advisory Office, 
the Graduate College, the University Counseling Ser- 
vice, the University Careers Office, and the Office of 
Student Financial Aid The workshop is held on a 
Sunday afternoon at the beginning of both the fall and 
spring semesters so that working adults and those who 
live some distance from Iowa City may attend. 

Because the decision to continue one's educa- 
tion as an adult is usually connected with career 
issues - advancement in one' ; chosen field, career 
change, or resuming a career after a period of not 
working - the Educational Advising Service staff began 
this year to offer a four-week evening Career Assess- 
ment Workshop Exercises and various assessment 
instruments help participants to examine their interests, 
abilities values, personality, and learning style, and 
learn how to gather and evaluate information on occu- 
pational alternatives in order to make and implement a 
career decision A representative from the University 
Careers Office answers questions about the process of 
finding a job what employers are looking for in an 
employee, and the outlook for various occupations in 
the future Questions on how to overcome both external 
and internal obstacles to making and carrying through 
a career choice are dealt with by a psychologist. 
Because students' responses to the Career Assessment 
Workshop have been very favorable, it will be offered 
regularly in the future 

Procedures Used in Program Evaluation 

The Division of Continuing Education, in its con- 
tinued commitment to the Educational Advising Service, 
has provided the encouragement and stability neces- 
sary for future planning Further, the Iowa Regents 
UmversitM";. following the first five year review of the 
FUtt degree recommended that the BLS degree pro- 
gram be continued 

One way to evaluate the Educational Advising 
Service program is to examine contact statistics For 
♦ sample ir W2, contacts were made ( 1 .1 66 
;r.snn,ited with the BLS program and 1 .828 associated 
with : elated educational concerns) In 1982-83, there 
were 3 983 contacts {1.438 associated with the BLS 
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program and 2,54ft with related areas) Thus, there was 
an overall increase in contacts of 33 percent. 

The Survival Forums seem to be helpful in over- 
coming some of the obstacles adults encounter when 
they wish to return to college. Evaluations by par- 
ticipants have included the following comments: "One 
' of the most rewarding experiences I have ever had." 
"Exactly what I wanted." "It provided the kind of experi- 
ences that I can apply to my own situation." "It helped 
me personally:' "It solved some problems for me." In 
one-year follow-ups, as nearly as can be traced, be- 
tween 50-74 percent of the participants ultimately 
enrolled in some type of course at The University of 
Iowa. 

The success of the Educational Advising Service, 
both in handling routine concerns and questions of 
nontraditional students and in special programs such 
as Survival Forums, has led to increased invitations to 
speak at service associations and participate in panels 
and workshops sponsored by other organizations. This 
seems to indicate that adults are interested in receiving 
information about continuing their education. 

Results/Outcomes 

The most obvious impact of the Educational 
Advising Service on students and on the institution is 
the BLS degree program. Although it does not admin- 
ister the program, the College of Liberal Arts recognizes 
it as a viable degree option. Initially, this type of non- 
traditional program was endorsed with some reserva- 
tions. Now, some on-campus traditional students are 
enrolled in the program at the suggestion of their 
advisers. Referrals from the Admissions Office, the 
Liberal Arts Advisory Office, the Registrar's Office, and 
the Counseling Service are received on a routine basis. 

The Graduate College, the College of Education, 
and the College of Business Administration refer 
prospective students to the Educational Advising Ser- 
vice to receive initial information on the university. The 
Educational Advising Service is thus being recognized 
as the place for the adult nontraditional student to 
come. 

The first initiation for the University of Iowa 
chapter of Alpha Sigma Lambda, a national honor 
society for continuing education students, was held in 
December 1983. This honor society was recognized by 
the university as a student organization, and the officers 
have requested funding for special activities. The com- 
mitment and motivation of these honor students was 
recognized by the President of the university in his letter 
to the initiates This letter was also reproduced in a 
publication from the Alumni Office to alumni, parents, 
and friends of the university. 

A support group for reentry women was also 
organized in the fall of 1982 in cooperation with the 
Women's Resource and Action Center and it continued 
throughout the academic year. As a result of the interest 
in this group, the Women's Resource and Action Center 
has incorporated a similar group into its regular pro- 
gramming 

At the suggestion and with the assistance of a 
few students, an Adult Student Association was estab- 
lished and recognized by the university in 1983 Mem- 
bership is open to anyone interested, but is focused on 
the nontraditional adult student. Proolems with com- 
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' '• M " ■'»'»• »" • ( <b ;t md • , t) ( -d!i!iti(} )\ \/c n\(\u\\ that 

' ,,f,, r n .tn - • itl».'" * »n.*i" r.igani/iog .Indent', who have 
many o'he' concern-- 'md responsibilities in their live?,, 
and !iv»- off iMp-iiMis has presented some nniqiio 
?"< Mem. that r„n:.i,n to bo solved Tho Educational 
A, 1 /• •'' ') 'Jei ' l « >■ si'iff if»t«,iti»ij and advises those orgn- 
' ■ * • < i ' » . r " I •)')'; but ha*, fned to leave the opera- 
tion and der i aon-making to the students involved By 
recommending thai indents take responsibility foi the 
(i»*uip:v the advisee, hope to encourage support from 
th^' . ent.nl adm.mstration, not just the Division of Con - 
tinuing f'duoapor 

One other a< hvity that seems to bo working is the 
padK <pat:oo by the advisers m the Saturday and 
!..i'»iiv) I acuMy Orientation pioqiam The advisers 
rp''e! with tho Saturday and livening faculty at tho 
beginning of each semester and try to sensitize them to 
ih<* problem- md concerns of the nontraditional stu- 
df -it 1 he / e>olain the At, vising Service and encourage 
the fa'. , t/ to contact them with problems; or to refer 
students who need special' assistance The result has 
b»'ff. ' ontmued attendance on the part of the faculty, 
ever) though they have hoAid much of the presentation 
pro vi ot i sly 

Potential for Adaptation by Other Institutions 

The Irdia.ationai Advising Service model, a cen- 
tralized advising service; for adults, would seem to be 
adaptable \n any institution committed to serving adult 
Irarner:-, Policy makers should recognize that adults 
have different needs and problems from traditional-age 
s^Kloais arid the.se must be taken into account in 
institutional planning and curriculum development. If 
adult student--, are to be solved effectively every office, 
faculty member and staff member from the top down 
mi.-.;! b*/ sensitive to and willing to addiess their unique 
core. -ins H-gh visibility and support for the service 
within the institution is an important factor in facilitating 
o'leiraJs 



Administrative support should include a commit 
rnent to provide sufficient funding to enable establish- 
ment of services comparable in quality to those pro- 
vided traditional students If there is not a separate unit 
to administer courses offered in nontraditional formats, 
careful thought should be given to the organizational 
and physical placement of advisers so that students will 
be aware of and take advantage of the service. 

Selection and training of advisers is also an 
important consideration. Ideally, advisers should have 
had first-hand experience as returning students so that 
they have an appreciation for the situation of adult 
students. They should be generalists who have a 
student-oriented philosophy of advising, and they must 
be willing to work evenings and Saturdays and to travel 
if necessary 

Advisers should be knowledgeable about the 
entire range of programs and services offered by the 
institution, as well as institutional policies and pro- 
cedures. It may also be necessary for them to develop 
some familiarity with resources external to the insti- 
tution that may be helpful to adult students in achieving 
their goals. ' 

Finally, advisers should possess the ability to 
work cooperatively with other staff and faculty mem- 
bers. Because they are often called upon to reprasent 
the institution to the general public, it is important that 
they possess good judgment and act appropriately. 

Establishment of an advising service for adults 
requires an adjustment of priorities that will be reflected 
in every part of the institution. Such change is espe- 
cially difficult when resources are scarce. However, if 
the institution is to make itself more attractive to the 
growing numbers of adults seeking continuing edu- 
cation, a commitment to treating them equitably and 
serving them well is necessary. Most institutions will 
find that such a commitment will pay dividends in terms 
of increased enrollment and satisfaction of adult 
students. 
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Enrollment Services System 



Institutional Description 

The University of Missouri Kansas City (UMKC) 
is a public urban university with a total enrollment of 
1 1.500 students A raiher high percentage (40%) of that 
enrollment is at the first professional and graduate level. 
However, the undergraduate enrollment totals nearly 
6,900 including 4,000 full-time and 2,900 part-time 
students 

The largest undergraduate division is the College 
of Arts and Sciences which enrolls 3,600 students. Of 
thai total nearly 2,000 are freshmen and sophomores. 
Traditionally the faculty in the some 30 departments 
and programs of that college have focused their ad- 
vising efforts upon declared majors (generally juniors 
and seniors). 

The lower-division enrollment in Arts and Sci- 
ences includes a large percentage of students whose 
degree goals are either preprofessional (but often in a 
very general way) or undecided. While several other 
undergraduate divisions admit first-time freshmen, the 
School of Business Administration and the Dental 
Hygiene programs do not. The School of Education 
admits freshmen only on a limited basis as does the 
School of Pharmacy. 



Program Development 

The Enrollment Services System at UMKC really 
argse out of a proposal from the Director of Admissions 
nncH Registrar several years ago that, consideration be 
given to an administrative system that would combine 
sucK\ functions as admissions counseling/school rela- 
tions) admissions, and academic advising for better 
survive to students and for more effective utilization of 
professional staff throughout the academic year. In 
September 1982 after a series of campus discussions a 
formal proposal for an Enrollment Services System was 
submitted by the Assistant Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the Director of Admissions and 
Registrar. 

The proposal was approved by the Vice Chan- 
t.Hlor for Academic Affairs and the Vice Chancellor for 
Student Affairs in October 1982 after extensive discus- 
sum involving the undergraduate academic divisions. 
Professional and clerical staff from the Admissions 
Office find the Student Academic Support Services 
Office then were merged to form the new Enrollment 
f>rvirf«; Offico to be located in the relatively new 
Student Services Building. UMKCs Enrollment Ser- 
ving officially began functioning in early November 
1<W 



Why did this new program come into being? The 
primary reason was the strong desire of the campus 
leadership to provide for the first time at UMKC an 
integrated continuum of comprehensive enrollment 
services including admissions counseling, admissions, 
academic advising, career planning assistance, orienta- 
tion, and registration. In doing so it was hoped that 
students would be better served and that.the attrition of 
students would be reduced. A key governing principle 
was to be that to the greatest extent possible the same 
Enrollment Services team would provide these com- 
prehensive enrollment services to a given student from 
the time he or she first contacted UMKC through the 
first two years of the time at UMKC— with special 
emphasis on the critical period during the first term of a 
student's enrollment when according to the research 
literature attrition is so likely to occur. 

Challenges or problems in the early development 
of the Enrollment Services Office arose primarily out of 
the need to train admissions counselors/officers lor 
their expanded role in academic advising, career ad- 
vising, and orientation and to train academic ad- 
visers/outreach coordinators for their role in admis- 
sions counseling and admissions. The training of staff, 
both profecsional and clerical in team building was yet 
another of tf.j challenges. Trying to accomplish all this 
while at the same time starting the new arrangement 
when admissions counseling, admissions, and aca- 
demic advising for the next semester was peaking 
added to the challenges. 



Goals and Objectives 

The proposal for the Enrollment Services System 
stated the goals and objectives as follows: 

a. To benefit the students at this institution. 

b. To facilitate their admissions and enrollment pro- 
cess. 

c. To modify the bureaucratic structure and its atten- 
dant claims and demands (which can be very frus- 
trating to a student) by reducing the number of 
offices/units/people with whom they must deal to 
move from the prospective student status through 
the applicant status, the admittee status, the advisee 
status to the enrolled student status. 

d. To centralize operations which can best be accom- 
plished in a single location 

e. To eliminate any unnecessary duplication of ser- 
vices 

f. To organize ; nd utilize existing resources in a more 
effective manner. 
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'i 1 • >' •«• i . r *M' fn'.t ',ti»p lowiiul a comprehensive, 
« , '' v 4 !:! 'i , i iM'.! , 'l md computer -assisted enrollment 
• tod adv-.mg system 

f '■»■■•< ' ix>;>sibiy as <i University of Missoiri model 
rffc«.t!vr efficient, cost-saving student educa- 



Program Description 

i i'»/i»m;inot! for the UMKG Enrollment Services is 
vt'it-Mi in an Executive Council and a Coordinating 
Committee The Executive Council consists of the Vice 
0\u\:ei!or, loi Academic Affairs and lor Student Affairs 
in 1 the ( )ivii"; oi the College' of Arts and Sciences and 
Si \r.M)\)-\ f>( Business nnd Public Administration and 
the Sch-o! of Education They or their designated 
M'p?.»v.'!»t t iluMS are to meet at least once annually to 
.lMr,., n nr r Midget allocations, priority of needs, staffing, 
iM '^e 1 «n f -v-iltialiop of the performance of Enrollment 
Sew / ■ 

I "noidinaliny Committee includes the Di- 
n (((jr , ; f Admissions and Registrar (who is the chief 
f-.'.-ijtsv'' officei for Enrollment Services), the Director 
f>f the Student Academic Support Services, the Assis- 
tant m' Av,'K »ato Deans of Arts and Sciences, Business 
and Robin* Administration and Education, the Director 
of Arts ind Goer 1 es Upper Division Academic Ad- 
vi.jiruj thi- Director of the UMKC Counseling Center, the 
'A 1 .'". ■><■ it..- Director of Admissions, and the Associate 
Me'jiM.iar f hi Committee is responsible for the overall 
plane -ikj and operation of the Enrollment Services 
Sy,»em. te.o tr ninny and supervision of staff, the coordi- 
r;a!' >m ind iiaison with the academic units and appro- 
priate Uci'ty committees within them, the evaluation of 
the provided, the recommendations for budget 

and staffing and the handling of problems with regard 
to the "perat'on of the service. 

Thr UMKC Enrollment Services Office is located 
m .i .penally designed area of the relatively new 
St;;deet c >f7K,es Building Four Enrollment Services 
t'Mins have been established based on the former 
Admissions Office and Student Academic Support Ser- 
vices s'aff Each team consists of two professionals and 

ii>i wm t clerk to piovide comprehensive earollment 
s»mv f <*s to an equal share of Arts and Sciences lower 
dwision students In addition each team has an equal 
msf ->nsihi»itv for admissions counseling and admis- 
• >t Minport for the other UMKC academic units at the 
f '•■'.! 1 nvi r 1 transfer fust professional, and graduate 
Irvf -s Liaison with key feeder secondary schools and 
< m^uiM-/ colleges in the Greater Kansas City area 
a»vi \'\ m assigned role for each of the teams. 

r- i' h <>f ihe professional members of the teams 
»\i ■ a .soi'-d'Mgnod cubicle sufficient in size to meet 
i i nr.pnrt.ye student and parents or one or more 
a l. 1 «"'s 1 1 n appoil clerk of the team is conveniently 
1 I \ ^tween the offices of the two Enrollment 
' •■■ • <)\u< cr, mi the team with ready access to the 
i {.•>! ■ en«. and advising folders for the team and to a 
»sv !.sr a if/.; tn the computerized Student Infor- 
n I!. -'* 'i!: It is 'ho support clerk who also serves 
t • •'' f •. rphM-ii ,t ee the phone or in person for the 

in.- i nr',nn»i»nt Services Office > is open virtually 
A". * la, i if the year including the winter and 
' i ' nff.re hours are B 00 AM to 6-30 PM, 
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Monday through I hue;day and H 00 A i.a te'jOOPM on 
Friday Durmg thn advance advising peuods students 
are urged to arrange foi appointments otherwise the 
practice of "walk in service" ;,eems to suit the urban 
student clientele quite well While academic advising is 
conducted on an individual oasis during most ol the 
year, experimental use of group advising during the 
heavy advising period just before a given term has 
shown great promise and has been well received by 
students. 

Under the Enrollment Services System concept a 
person might come to the office as a prospective 
student and emerge within 30 or so minutes as an 
admitted, advised, enrolled UMKC student. Should a 
student be found to need the specialized assistance of 
other offices such as Student Financial Aid, Career 
Information and Placement, Counseling, Veterans' Af- 
fairs, or International Scholar and Student Advising, that 
student can be referred quickly and easily to any such 
office within the same building. 

The weekly staff meeting of the Enrollment Ser- 
vices Officers with the Director of Admissions and 
Registrar and the Associate Director of Admissions has 
become an invaluable feature of the system. Staff from 
such campus units as the Counseling Center, the 
Career Information and Placement Center, the Student 
Financial Aid Office, and the Student Learning Center 
have conducted special training sessions during those 
weekly meetings to familiarize the Enrollment Services 
Officers with those units and to forge a partnership that 
will maximize the use and benefit of all the support 
services for UMKC students. Representatives of cam- 
pus academic departments and schools annually meet 
with the Enrollment Services staff in their weekly meet- 
ings to discuss academic program changes, questions 
about curricular plans and courses, and other matters 
related to the recruitment, admissions counseling, ad- 
mission, academic advising, and enrollment of students. 

As an urban institution with only moderately 
selective admissions standards UMKC annually admits 
a considerable number of undergraduate students 
whose chances for academic success must be deemed 
as marginal. A central thrust of the Enrollment Services 
System has been to identify such students and to 
provide them with every opportunity for academic suc- 
cess. Each team has a listing of those students to insure 
that their needs are not overlooked. Careful attention is 
given to such matters as the types and numbers of 
courses recommended for any given term and the 
referral to campus support units for any special assis- 
tance needed. Particular emphasis has been given to 
advising such students about the Supplemental Instruc- 
tion sections available for certain lower division courses 
and about the developmental courses available in a 
number of subjects and skill areas. As a contrast, the 
identification of possible candidates for the Honors 
Program in the College of Arts and Sciences is a 
function also carried out by the Enrollment Services 
professionals 

To widen the service to students and to provide 
greater professional challenge and a deeper sense of 
accomplishment for the Fnrollmeut Services Officers 
spe* lal assignment:; (generally on a volunteer basis) 
are given to those officers For example one is 
responsible for liaison with the Handicapped Student 
Servic es Office and for keeping her colleagues current 
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nn matter. rcl.iliMl In >ur;h students Liaison with spo- 
f:iflc: professional schools, development of freshman 
orientation sessions, and coordination of the Student 
Services Building Information Center and Switchboard 
are other examples of such additional duties. Collec- 
tively these enable the Enrollment Services Office to 
nave a valuable m-depth liaison with the rest of the 
institution 

Procedures Used in Program Evaluation 

As mdicated\earlier, both the Executive Council 
and the Coordinating Committee have responsibilities 
for the on-going evaluation of the Enrollment Services 
System In addition the Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs has appointed a faculty advisory committee to 
advise him on all matters related to the system, 

The Admissions and Registrar area (as well as 
the Student Financial Aid area) is scheduled for an 
evaluation by an external consulting team in June 1984. 
The Enrollment Services System will be a key part of 
that external evaluation. An Admissions and Registrar 
Advisory Committee has been estab.ished as part of the 
Student Affairs Division program of faculty advisory/ li- 
nison groups and will be reviewing the operations of 
the Enrollment Services Office as well as other parts of 
the Admissions and Registrar area. 

Results/Outcomes 

While UMKC Enrollment Services really is quite 
new. certain results and outcomes already are ap- 
parent Letters of appreciation/commendation clearly 
indicate satisfaction with the effort of the Enrollment 
Service i in identifying and motivating candidates for the 
Honors Program on the one hand and k, ? *velop- 
mental programs on the other hand. Use by marginal 
students of the Supplemental Instruction units offered 
by the Student Learning Center in cooperation with 
certain academic departments apparently has in- 
creased as a result of the advising efforts of Enrollment 
Services »ri that area 

Job satisfaction for both the professional and the 
clerical support staff has increased significantly. The 
scope and the variety of their duties are partly the 
cause The sense of a continuum of responsibility for a 
given group of students from their first contact with 
UMKC through their critical transition period to their 
transfer as juniors to Arts and Sciences departments or 
other campus academic units certainly has contributed 
to that mc, eased job satisfaction. One outcome reported 
bv the Enrollment Services Officers themselves and 
observe.! by their supervisors is the improved per- 
formance m their admissions counseling because of 
then experience in academic advising, their improved 
performance in liaison work with secondary school and 
.•ommiinify college staff because of their combined 
adnsv.ion and academic advising roles, and so on It 
p'ohably is fhat overall improved performance that has 
f'ubirrj F fuollrnent Services to fulfill all of their mission 
w<th only four teams instead of the five that were 
proposed initially 

A closer working relationsh.p between the Col- 
>f AO' ;md S/.ren<.es and the entire Admission;-, 
and MegistMf area including Enrollment Services has 
"volvi'd sine*' the new system was launched The 
Deertor of Arts and Sciences' Upper Division Advising 



and Ins staff were moved as part of the total scheme to 
an office area immediately adjacent to the Admissions 
and Registrar area Thus the professional staffs involved 
with Arts and Sciences students throughout their whole 
undergraduate careers are available on the same floor 
of the same Student Services Building. In addition 
auxiliary office space has been provided near the 
Enrollment Services Office for use by the Assistant 
Dean of Aits and Sciences who oversees academic 
advising for the college as a whole and serves as 
Chairperson for the Academic Standards Committee, 
the faculty committee with the authority to approve 
exceptions to faculty policies on undergraduate admis- 
sions, probationary standards, enrollment regulations, 
and degree requirements. 

One of the aids developed for more effective and 
efficient academic advising within Enrollment Services 
now has widespread use on campus. It is the advising 
transcript. Unlike the usual transcript that shows a 
students academic record term by term, the advising 
transcript clusters the courses together by subject 
areas so that the Enrollment Services Officer and the 
student can check quickly if any given course has been 
completed without having to scan the entire record. 
This new advising transcript is being used in virtually all 
of the undergraduate academic units for advising. It 
also has been found valuable in their work and that of 
the Registration and Records Office related to the audit 
of degree applications. 

Last and by no means least, the comments of the 
students who have been served by the new system 
have been most positive and enthusiastic. Often their 
reactions have arisen from unsatisfactory experiences 
with other universities of similar size and type and 
therefore^ have been more significant. 

Potential for Adaptation by Other Institutions 

The potential for the adaptation of any adminis- 
trative or academic program by other colleges and 
universities of course is best determined by those 
institutions. However, from the time The UMKC Enroll- 
ment Services System first was conceived, it has been 
the growing conviction of those closely involved with 
the system that it could serve as a model for other 
institutions. 

For those staff at UMKC who have had experi- 
ence with other urban universities, the potential for 
adaptation would seem greatest at that type of insti- 
tution. This would seem particularly true if such an 
institution had a physical facility similar to the UMKC 
Student Services Building where such an Enrollment 
Services Office could be located amidst other student 
services 

The UMKC experience suggests that both new 
and older admissions officers alike m making the 
transition to the iolr ol professionals who serve also as 
academic: advisors find the shift a very logical and 
rewarding one While the transition of academic ad- 
visors to n role that includes comprehensive admis- 
sions responsibilities seems to require more, time and 
training, they too find the shift a very logical and 
rewarding '>n 

While the UMKC Enrollment Services' clientele 
'or aoadrmic advising and related spo/kps has been 
restricted to Arts and Sciences' freshmen and sopho- 
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mores, the experience to date woulu suggest that such 
services also could be effectively and efficiently pro- 
vided by such a system to entering transfer students in 
virtually any academic division. This would seem espe- 
cially true for urban universities where heavy volumes 



of late applications and admissions of transfer students 
so often come so close to the next term and when 
faculty are less available for the initial advising of those 
new transfer students. 
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Academic Advising at Pan American University 



Pan American University is located in Edi.lburg, 
Texas which is pari of the Rio Grande Valley in the 
southernmost part of Texas. The enrollment of under- 
graduate students is approximately 8,600 and there are 
about 1.000 yradunte students Approximately 80 per- 
cent ol the? enrollment is minority (Mexican American) 
and most are rommuters The majority of our students 
work at least part times and approximately 80 percent 
am on financial aid The average composite score on 
the ACT Assessment for entering freshmen is approxi- 
mately 1 1 8 percent It takes PAU students an average 
of five years to graduate. 

Pan American University has always had a strong 
commitment to pioviJe the opportunity for a quality 
education to an increasingly diverse student popula- 
tion Given the characteristics and backgrounds of the 
' typical" PmI' freshman, it was r ? )ear that in order to 
provide an of ''mum opportunity for academic success, 
ex h entering student had to make academic choices 
with a full awareness of all the options available. In 
addition to this, they also had to have a realistic 
appraisal of their academic strengths and weaknesses, 
oe^nnai interests and needs, and career ambitions In 
Fall o' »<M< PAU initiated thR core curriculum which 
invo'/od changes in general education requirements 
and the sequence o' classes. With all these conditions, 
•t hoeame essential to establish an academic advise- 
ffient program 

Th" ;is . .emenr pro-am consisted of a freshmen 
ad-.*s"ffiof ! sente» an intoum advisement program, and 
a »n?!|oi department advismg program. The freshmen 
adv;semen: piogsam was to be responsible for entering 
f»»".hi t-r fhifH, ( |h tr en snrond semester on campus, 
fhn.i '"oi'i, ;v emeu' pMvjram wt; to advise students 
a'v »!'.•».! vrrond s* rnestcv until they completed 60 
ot-i. 1 -. T, u' major dopa' f mont advisement program was 
r ' ] ao. : e jun m and senior students through graduation. 
>'».•■ mpri advs^rr.nnt center was to be staffed by 
0 ■ »'tf >d n'ofo" ;;oral counselor /, and adv sors The 
• '« n\i|.) f dopartn eet advising programs were 

■ f aM»»d //.»!. I r .iiiy ad, is us 

» h,-.w many problem*; that .irose in trying to 
e 1 »».,, ^o/jsr-rii'M't program The first problem 

' !'/ ,r "i t* i' J fosf»?utJr<ftal or Klministu'ivo support 
f( >' • i ''"'.)• r-^ to*, rioan <>f ? : , indents with the cn 
.;.<■' i-M •> »f:i, '.oij'-ry of fin-ins wiote 'he policy on 
I- ■ • i Affpt ifujrfi .fis/ ur,*;»on and do 

i A'<t ■ s, p'ovd on Juno lb !%1 
■•"Mi"" of in )n'»y The budget did not 
,'|ifii»'. ',n »ho problem was solved by 
'i' 0 t-H: :r- ' tudoi t affairs who were 
•men' related jobs to staff the fro'-hrm -n 



,/!*'' M ». | 

j' ' J ■ 
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advisement program. However, the ideal freshmen ad- 
visement program called for i 1 FTE's and only n FTE's 
were ever funded. Because of the state of the economy, 
and recent budget cutbacks, there are now 8 coun- 
selors and advisors staffing the advisement center. 

Other problems encountered were those of 
space, territoriality, compensation for faculty, and train- 
ing The space issue was solved by relocating tutorial 
staff of the university LAC, to various other locations 
throughout the campus. The Council on Academic 
Advisement, a committee made up of representatives 
from all the different schools and/or departments, was, 
instrumental in helping with the issue of territoriality- 
The council met almost weekly for two years to try to 
minimize the conflicts that the policy on academic 
advisement created within the university. The imple- 
mentation of the total advisement program and even 
alternative plans for advisement were also considera- 
tions that the council w*is faced with The coumUfeveft 
proposed various alternatives for faculty con* sensation 
for advisement activities. This issue still has not bee., 
■totally resolved. 

The primary goal of the advisement program is to 
assure that all students, regardless of academic abil- 
ities, are provided the opportunity to successfully 
achieve their educational, personal, and career ambi- 
tions. This goal is to be accomplished by attaining the 
following objectives: 

1. Providing the student information about general 
educational and core requirements (including se- 
quencing of courses and time requirements) 

2. Assessing the student's academic skills using a 
combination of various test instruments - ACT. math 
placement exam, reading test, etc 

3 Advising students beyond course sei'T'ion by 
helping them consider their personal and earner 
goals and ambitions 

4. Facilitating the transition of students to thr major 
departments 

5. Guiding students through requirements lor gradu- 
ation 

The freshmen advisement centei ponem' w't' he 
the main focus here, with information about th.- ot»*ni 
advisement components provided as deemed noros 
sary The typo of advisement offered by tlv f"?-.hm»'n 
advisement center is more extensive than that typu ally 
provided ami i«; conducted by poifrv ■-mm 1, ■/ i m-.m 
pnmao/ function is advisement Tie fust ->f the 
advisement center is to contact e f u:h' entering .tud"n| 
and schedule an individual advisement session lbs- 
objective of this first contact is to help me ■ inn! 
decide, through a well established dec :s?oe mniaruj 
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process, which program of study and which specific 
courses are most appropriate for him or her based on 
cair-er goals, prior academic experiences, measured 
academic potential, and personal .interests and apti- 
tudes 

Beginning with the first session, the advisement 
center, with the he'p of the registrar's office, monitors 
each student as he or she progresses through his or 
her acad&mc program Each student is required to 
report io the center at least once during the first 
semester, regardless of progress, to begin planning for 
registration for the following semester. Those students 
with academic problems, as «ndicated by mid-semester 
grades or faculty referrals, will be contacted and 
ass'^ed to improve performance through individual 
counseling and/or referral to tutoring or other appro- 
priate acnJemic support services 

During the semester, beginning freshmen who 
are contemplating dropping a class meet with their 
advisor m order to discuss alternatives to dropping the 
course The adviser guides and encourages the student 
to seek the proper place for assistance and guidance in 
fulfilling his/her responsibilities about academic prog- 
ress and its relation to financial aid. 

In order to facilitate effective advisement, student 
records including transcripts, ACT scores, results of 
vocational tests, and scores on math and English 
placement exams are kept in a central file in the 
advisement center and supervised by a trained psycho- 
metnst. Facilities and personnel are available to admin- 
ister, score, and interpret selected measures of student 
interests and achievements. 

In addition to helping students understand re- 
quirements, identify important goals, and stay in school, 
the advisement program also facilitates the transition of 
students to their major departments after the first year. 
For freshmen who are firm in their choice of planned 
maior contacts and interaction with departmental 
representatives are arranged For those who are less 
sure, some opportunity to meet with various depart- 
mental faculty will be provided. Once a student has 
completed his first year, the advisement records are 
' transferred to major departments 

The interim advisement program, now known as 
UCAP. (University College Advisement Program/ takes 
over the advisement responsibilities for those students 
after they leave the freshmen advisement center 
Seler teri faculty from each department have been 
ti nmed to conduct group advisement sessions with 
student? lor each ma|o r The si/e of the group may vary 
from ? to 30 students depending on the major. The 
session occurs approximately one hour before the 
stu.Jent is to register for classes This advisement 
session focuses mainly on selecting courses and 
scheduling < lapses With the use of a computerized 
'.tudent record history" the faculty member advises 
students 

M;i|or departments varv in their advisement pro- 
( ed» ire-, hut most concentrate mainly on course selec- 
tion arid ' tass scheduling 

After the third advisement session during the 
• iu '-ed s«-'nn'.t».{ of the students' (ro^hman year, stu- 
dents evaluate the program and the advisor In addition, 
extensive record:; are kept regarding student atten- 
dance at advisement sessions F rom these data con 
<Jus»ons (.an he reached concerning the effect of 
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advisement on attrition, the total number of students 
being served, and cost beneU relationships 

One of the major concerns that led to the estab- I 
lishment of the advisement center at PAU was a severe \ 
attrition rate among students during their first rour 
semesters of enrollment. In 1979, the year before the 
center was in full operation, retention of students by 
their fourth semester yvas 49 percent. By 1982, the third 
year of center activity, the retention rate among "ad- 1 
vised" students was 61 percent, a gain of 12 percent 
over pre-center attrition, 

To determine the extent to which the advisement 

process contributes to the retention of students, records 

have been kept ancLihe. rate of attrition among students 
who have participated in the advisement program has 
been compared with the attrition rate among students 
who have not taken advantage of advisement 

In its first full year of operation, 1980-1981, the 
number of first-semester entering freshmen served by 
the center was 1,080. Of those, 967 returned for their 
second semester for a return rate of 90 percent. During 
the same period, 407 entering freshmen neglected to 
take advantage of the services of the advisement center. 
Of those, 233 returned the following semester pro- 
ducing a return rate of 57 percent. For those advised by 
the center, return rates dropped to 65 percent the third 
semester, 58 percent the fourth semester and 46 per- 
cent the fifth semester. For those not utilizing the center, 
the return rate for the third semester was 29 percent, for 
the fourth, 25 percent and for the fifth, 18 percent. 
Clearly, those who availed themselves of advisement 
services fared far better in terms of continuing enroll- 
ment than did those who failed to utilize the services 
offered. 

The rate of return and percentage difference 
between "advised" students and "nonadvised" students 
has remained consistent with that experienced in 1981 
in each year since that time. In addition, retention rates 
for "advised" students have been consistently higher 
(from 6 to 1 7 percent) when compared on a semester by 
semester basis, than the rates experienced by the 
university as a whole the year prior to the initiation of 
the advisement program. Retention for the second 
semester alone has ranged from 84 percent to 90 
percent' for "advised" students since 1980 while the 
retention rate for all first-semester freshmen r 1979 
was 73 percent. 

While it is not absolutely clear that advisement 
alone has retained greater numbers of students, it is 
clear that the attrition rate for the university has 
noticeably declined since the advisement program 
began operating. Since 1979 the percentage of reten- 
tion for all students by the fourth semester has in- 
creased from 49 to 55 percent 

The advisement program at Pan American Uni- 
versity can be adapted by other institutions both public 
and /or private. Systematic organization and coopera- 
tion from administration are essential. However, the key 
to the success of the advisement program at Pan 
American University is the aggressiveness that is used 
in assuring that students will attend the advisement 
sessions The host advisement system and the most 
professional advisois are only useful if students par 
ticipate in the advisement sessions. Therefoie. at PAU. 
schedu'mq of students is of the utmost importance 
Students are contacted and scheduled for a particular ■ 
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Pre-Major Advising Center 



Duke University, a private, selective university 
located in Durham, North Carolina, operates in its 
Trinity College of Arts and Sciences a centralized, low- 
cost, advising system for freshmen and sophomores 
which has consistently held academic attrition to be- 
tween 1.5 and 2,0 percent of each class of approxi- 
mately 1,500 students. Staffed by two full-time and one 
part-tint^ professionals, two paraprofessionals, and ap- 
proximately 80 volunteer members of the faculty and 
administrative staff who serve without compensation or 
released time, the "Pre-Major Advising Center" serves 
approximately 2,400 students each year with a com- 
prehensive program for academic and related personal 
advising, referral coordination, and effective planning to 
define and meet educational and personal goals for 
each student's undergraduate years. 



Program Development 

The current Pre-Major Advising Center has de- 
veloped over several years, in response tP faculty and 
staff concerns over the quality of advising formerly 
provided to freshmen and to sophomore students. In 
Trinity College, freshmen must identify areas of aca- 
demic interest midway through the spring semester of 
the first year, but the declaration of major may be 
postponed until the end of the fourth undergraduate 
semester Until the early 1970s, all students were 
advised by faculty members under a decentralized 
system. Faculty members had few if any records to 
provide a basis for advising, students reported con- 
siderable difficulty in making appointments with ad- 
visers when they needed counsel, and such advising as 
the faculty could provide, focused by necessity on 
semester-to-semester course selection, with little atten- 
tion to integration of curricular and cocurricular activ- 
ities, to long-range curncular planning, or to the de- 
velopment of personal or career goals. Academic deans 
within the college were able to bridge a portion of this 
gap with students who sought their services, but as the 
number of students served by each Assistant Dean of 
the College grew from approximately 300 to over 900. 
the difficulties in offering adequate individual counsel to 
each student became obvious 

In 1975, the college coordinated its services to 
frpshrnen m a centralized fanlity Recordkeeping was 
centralized, appointments were coordinated through a 
permanent staff member who also served as a source 
of continuing information and support to the faculty, and 
students and faculty came to the advising center for 



appointments. Faculty response to the centralized 
freshman advising system was enthusiastic: through its 
Advising Committee, and the undergraduate faculty 
repeatedly urged support for and extension of the 
freshman center, and faculty who participated in the 
center as advisers especially praised the centralization 
of information services, the training and support pro- 
vided advisers, the convenience of having appoint- 
ments scheduled and the mechanics of the registration 
handled by the permanent staff, and provision of a 
service which could guarantee "same day" attention to 
the needs of any student requesting assistance, through 
appointments with either a member of the permanent 
staff or an adviser scheduled to provide counsel in the 
center on any given day. Faculty members also appre- 
ciated the convenience of prescheduling advising days: 
since each adviser was responsible for only five half- 
days' service in the center in each semester and could 
schedule advising times far in advance to suit class, 
research, and travel schedules, faculty members found 
the routine of advising no more burdensome than the 
committee assignments normally undertaken by full- 
time members of the undergraduate staff. 

As the freshman center established itself as a 
fixture on the campus, it became clear that sophomores 
in the arts and sciences were often in an anomalous 
position. Those who identified departmental majors at 
the close of the freshman year moved smoothly into the 
traditional structure of upperclass advising: assigned to 
departmental advisers, they were served for adminis- 
trative purposes by assistant deans of the college who 
specialized in working with particular groups of upper- 
class students. Sophomores who did not identify a 
major, however, were not assigned departmental ad- 
visers and did not continue to be advised in the 
freshman center At a time when many were clearly 
uncertain of their academic direction and quite likely in 
need of counsel, they were assigned for administrative 
convenience to a single assistant dean of the college, 
who served part-time and who could provide little more 
than perfunctory counsel to most of his charges. 

During the winter of 1980-81, the college under- 
took a serious study of its services to sophomores who 
had yet to identify a major. Two divergent points of view 
emerged: (1) students should be required to identify the 
major at the end of the freshman year, since even those 
who are uncertain of their direction profit from the? need 
to think through then goal?; and to make a clear 
academic commitment, and since college procedures 
provide for changes of major to be made relatively 
easily and without penalty to the student, and (2) 
students 3am little from declarations of ma|or made 
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efforts to take time carelully | ( , ronsider then choices, to 
develr.p alternates and In decidt af >[ nopnatoly among 
teem I mm »hi • s e f1isi.tr' sums withm the college and its 

' ' " !t -I'miitl '<».". i f : »» *f v Ji m J ,'| \iiufied tie shman SOpho- 

't hm' s'l." ijof Advising ( let.tei/ ( barged with meet 
"•(j !»»». needs of /til students din if %e | the fioshinan year 
and thase m( all sophomoies within the college who had 
v» ,{ 'o "tpntify i »n;i|f)f Sinc.r approximately >¥M) stu 
dfnf;. had ctisromn.iy remained undeclared under the 
previous- system the staff expected that no more than 
' on 000 student*: would se^e the option to postpone 
♦hfii decollations arid lemain advised as sophomores 
w»thm ih..' rcw Pm> Majoi Advising Center 

!.'• U\r\. the experience has been quite dilleient. 
and portiaps attosis both to developmental n. eds of 
.r,doo»s which the college is moving to address and to 
the i'lM.pss of the center concept. The number of 
sophomore:; remaining under the umbrella of the Pre- 
Major reenter has increased each year since 1981; in 
tor .pew) l} * 1984 nearly 1,150 of the approximately 
1 SOP fMjshma;; students in the college elected to 
postpone major declarations and will be advised in the 
( enter duong at least a portion of tfieir sophomore year 

As the number of sophomores advised within the 
t ent 'f h i", increased, the staff has moved to increase 
? ho .,n:it'mnty of .services over the several semesters 
that stui loots remain in the center, while maintaining the 
cgh invni i)\ freshman services expected by faculty and 
sr-idonts pirj r lead/ important in holding down attrition 
♦•Mi'i the f'estimar: < lass Supped came in the autumn of 
UlR.'l f".m the .mdeejra Juate faculty, who approved in 
pm'm role a rpquKement that students develop a long- 
.a-qe cor neu'ar plar as part of the process of declaring 
• ho ma|< • i^f-i r<\'r'y»ng themselves to move into the 
mo-re iooseiyoigam/ed departmental advising system. 
Sf.iti si a'o ovpenroMntal programs attempted within 
Me < enter early >r) tbo 1080s and the efforts of several 
* ' ■ • I ' / 1 f 1 1 1 a i ':m i.Mv 1 adviser*,, had supported the notion 
t s'u jents fit from systematic clarification of 
\he-r values and from conscious planning to set and 
?her- if. p,P< ; { huth ed; osatioea! and personal goals In 
,pf «b' ' e of some coai emulate f r r > r r> then col- 
s' m ,, '-.\! , vi , i s: mil fa' uitv member s pioved resis- 
t-e - * to wha 1 tho v pen:er v ed e, an additional advising 
l'ii' .)' rf>. < potential iM'pi»sjtion of an additional 
!0"i.M,..f. o/jiwement upon i.tadents Current of- 
,,,f ' t' M f / < oMe.ji- .(ili'iii a:;tfation and within a 

■ k '<' f 's'. : ; \ / , '-mp.M/'o foe.r. h fiodino a procedure 
e- ) a • m *s»'/' w ! »:.•' w*!l S' ppoi' ff'O f.»laenm(j [>iocess 

" o l, e"t V-iy D.s» ussions in the sfjf ing of 1 9H4 span 
i siM.- ■ f, s< .Mb i;'ii> > mfica-io..! use of those with 
■\ ■'■ .i ••»p»>it.' r f pipvide 'Special iI.mvios |f(H (w- 
I'* !>'•' !' f '-m .;mm ;al i liiiiiM'liu^ tn ,deot?fy and 

.: »•■■•' ; ' -of, t-i Irr/-, > nf« eslcj <n Us ' ratooii f :o' 
' ' i' '1 ' a!Mi"r» it'' •. ' 'M 'i f 'O^ri *r " of sofop.ijf^f 

t i :i ! ' '< '»•' » f mmvs :; v'^p^d du r "fio 1D<s'5 iyt 
«*• ,M ,f fJoj'»r C'.enliw and the pcvss-il*le u '»« 1 f>f 

" r ■ .!»■:.•'■■ ! . i • i ' " . Ianfti . 1 1 1 ■ m ana r;iMn>r chcm e 

■ . !'•,•••' f n.i'nt "f .of guiding \ iannif>o ip \\ ( ^ 
: 1 ' * ■ 1 w « 1 i '.nago stndeol' jeoi'i th" 

1 !• • ! ' « i!i i .c >\ a. a: -n a''d ; - -i 

' ' ■ a " !i-p»m ii*M* f - ( vV'thfot letting M/mr, (•■, 
i' ' , ' i ■ * i' ■ » / r 1 1 t'd in' « ir ev'M v r -t* a > oi r 1 w« 



Program Description 

students in Trinity College register by mail prior 
to thf*n rriatrrculation, and they are paired according to 
areas of academic interest with their adviseis at that 
time Since nearly 70 percent of the center's advisers 
now serve on a continuing basis, many stuaents work 
with the same adviser from the time of then matricu- 
lation, until they declare majors and leave the center. 
The center's structure, however, provides foi easy 
consultation with other members of the staff: because 
records and appointments are centralized, students find 
it easy to accept referrals to members of the staff who 
may be able to provide detailed information about 
particulai programs or departments, or who may be 
able to offer some specialized counsel which a student 
wishes to receive. 

Routine procedures in the center provide for 
early identification and close follow-up by both advisers 
and senior staff of students who seem to present 
special needs. The admissions dossiers of all entering 
students are reviewed by all members of the center's 
permanent staff (including the paraprofessional per- 
sonnel) in the months before students matriculate, and 
both professional and paraprofessional staff members 
are careful to familiarize themselves with the records of 
all students whose records present special problems. 
Students with special needs are also "flagged" for close 
attention by their advisers, and the assignment process 
and review procedure often make it possible to assign 
such students to experienced advisers who are known 
to work especially effectively with certain types of 
students Routinely, the center's staff gives special 
attention to the needs of certain groups of students: 
those with marginal academic preparation or records; 
those whose schools note evidence of flagging motiva- 
tion or questionable self-discipline; those who have 
experienced recent personal stress; those with obvious 
medical problems, physical handicaps, or leaning dis- 
abilities; those whose socioeconomic background may 
make adjustment to the residential situation on Duke's 
campus especially difficult; all minority students, stu- 
dents 'for whom Duke was a clear second or third 
choice and who seem even before their matriculation to 
question whether the university can offer them what 
they want and feel themselves capable of using; and 
unusually able students, who may not be fully chal- 
lenged by the routine of many freshmai. courses and 
who may profit from early attention by senior, experi- 
enced faculty members and by f lrly referral for the 
sorts of internships, research opportunities, and inde- 
pendent study often sought only by upperdass stu- 
dents Such students are seen by the center's per- 
manent staff as we as routinely by their advisers, 
during the firsi three weeks of the semester, and several 
a*e invited to meet at biweekly intervals with permanent 
members of the staff as well as meeting for routine* 
appointments at least three times during their first term 
and at least twice thereafter 

Knowing that permanent members of the r outer's 
staff a .sume primary responsibility for identifying and 
following up with certain groups of students accom- 
plishes two Mqnificant things fiom the faculty's per 
speetive For st. it encourages advisers to remain alert to 
the coeds of students in then advising group:;, kuov oq 
that the staff will provide immediate and continuing 
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t- >l f ew up In o'louals lrn special problems aid second, 
it frees advisers to work with students on tho process of 
[V> \\ setting, since they know that the permanent stall 
maintains close check on the progress ol all students 
and that tune need not be spent unnecessarily in 
reviewing such matters 

Currently, advisers normally see freshmen at 
least live times during the lirst year and meet with 
sophomores at least once before the major is declared 
F arly meetings are. of course, introductory and ex- 
ploratory on both sides: course selection is reviewed, 
interests discussed, and—in the case of the better 
advisers tentative plans and timetables established for 
exploring interests, establishing goals and plans to 
meet thorn, and ultimately, identifying the departmental 
major Subsequent sessions focus on imn ?diate prob- 
lem', of course selection for the coming semester, and 
on progress in clarifying interests and goals. In each 
year the month ol January is set aside to encourage 
students to meet with advisers other than their own, to 
talk wth o/penp-~ed faculty members about areas of 
inteiests to learn what is involved in being majors in 
particular departments, or simply to get a different 
perspective on their program and plans Usually, about 
one half of the students served by the center take 
advantage of thrs opportunity. Adv'sers generally report 
enjoying conversations with "new" students interested 
in their particular academic fields, and students seem 
more inclined to talk with staff members within a center 
whose pei .onnel they often know well and in a situ- 
ation which they know implies no commitment, only 
interest A handful of students, in fact, seize the oppor- 
1 oily tc) confer with several advisers during thisdesig- 
i f'i'd oenod so far, the center's coordinator reports 
that the all-time record is ten advising appointments 
made by a single student in a two-week period. 

Information provided by advisers in the center is 
supplemented for students in several ways. Purchase of 
a surplus computer allowed the center's staff to develop 
m ) < m:\ a series of brief software programs, which 
students may use to review information about prepro- 
fessional programs, internships offered through the 
•.an. .us departments, techniques of finding summer 
employment (/Hid effective ways to prepare the resumes 
w'"sh many students are at a loss to develop), and 
sn<>< i a I opportunities such as study abroad or study at 
Duke's Marine laboratory located on the North Carolina 
< fi.iv Student response to the availability of the 
t uN" and the software lias been encouraging; 
•f i ' ■ », //ho seem reluctant to accept printed summaries 
r* comparable information, seem to welcome the op- 
pedamty to use the computer, which is readily available 
o- a d'op-m basis »n the center's mam student waiting 
,(.«>. i The renter also maintains, of course, complete 
Mrs -if brochures and flyers prepared by other uric 
v' ,»iy offn os. and it sponsors for freshmen arid 
■"pni.i".?n»s as interest is peiceived or as staff mem 

>ense a nerd, meetings with preprofession.il ad 
j> - s " the areas of law. medicine, and business, and 
in'oip h! disrussions on opponunitios for liberal arts 
.!'. j "if. who resist successfully the pressure to track 

o'Mrjr.irns toward particular professional goals 
• ' 'ii'iji- . . oordinatoi for study abroad programs 
",e»'»s -frff .nrviiiy on a weekly basis in the c.onter with 
e; , ='.i»-'i estcd student and spec sal follow up sessions 
c»' »ponsou;d by individual departments or rater 
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disciplinary pmgrams as student interest develops 
Such meetings arc publiu/ed and often hold within 
the center, and as both a chock on student interest and 
as an administrative convenience for the cosponsoung 
group, the center's advising coordinator maintains a 
sign-up list ol students who express interest in at- 
tending The most obvious measures ol the centers 
success in working with students are the faculty's 
satisfaction with a Service which they provide without 
compensation and without hope of rewaid within the 
university's piomotion and tenure system; the consistent 
growth in the number ol students electing to remain 
advised within the center given the opportunity to 
declare majors and to move to a depu, .mental structure 
which is far more loosely organized and which makes 
far fewer demands on students, since it does not require 
that they make advising appointments or that they even 
visit their advisers prior to course registration each 
term, and the consistently low attrition rate which at 
Duke for all causes remains well below that ol virtually 
every comparable institution in the country. 

Program Costs 

Of particular concern to the university's adminis- 
tration is the cost ol the centralized advising operation. 
Because it requires adequate physical eupport and 
because full-time staff members are necessary to co- 
ordinate appointments and 'oversee record-keeping 
and other services to advisers, the center is unques- 
tionably more expensive to support than the fully de- 
centralized system it replaced. Were advisers com- 
pensated, either through released time or in other ways, 
for their services in center, the costs of the centralized 
operation might well be prohibitive in an institution 
whose budget for student academic services has in 
relative terms always lagged behind amounts expended 
in comparab'o institutions. Careful political preparation, 
however, and the continuing dedication of a significant 
group of senior faculty members to the principle that 
advising services should primarily be the responsibility 
of the faculty in a liberal arts institution, has allowed the 
center to function effectively with a volunlenr corps of 
advisei , -seven o' whom in 1983-84 were either de- 
partmental chairmen or other department officers 

In the early years of the center's op-r; tion. fre 
quent mailings to students resulted in significant post- 
age costs Mailings wore sent to alert students to 
advising procedures, to remind them of academic dead- 
lines which affect all students, and to invite selected 
gioups of students to meet with their advisees or v th 
men bers of the center's permanent staff. Beginning in 
1983, these mailings were sharply curtailed, by con 
solidating some items and try changing procedures 
within the center to eliminate the need for others Most 
Significantly Dukes former Acnrtomtc Guide for Ftcsh 
men was combined with the traditional orientation 
brochure into a comprehensive Fins'* i dutch}, at a 
cost saving to the college of nearly Si 1,000 Two mail- 
ings were eliminated without apparel serious impact 
on students' compliance with procedures or then use of 
oontei services but ;\\ a savings of $700 VVh'le these 
savings are o la lively si "all, they illustrate the goyei rung 
principle m the Pro iV ijoi (.'enter that it is entirely 
possible to provide h jhh, off* ctcyo, highly individual 
i/ed. attention to mwlerqiaduato students at relatively 
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tM * v < " s " ''■ " ' : l : 1 ■•■i.i ' 'i h*MM hut ni< iucinw) 

; ^ f l >•'< 1 »'v i"! • -.r.-r ..ififx.it Hie total annual COSt 

<>t ^ H> - f ahr ,1 , hi 'i'f -f.h seives nearly one-hall 'he 
• • f . i , s ueueigoiuuute population is under 

Potential lor Addptation 

l ,, V ,;i ,M any 'Tf itiah/od advising 

s,:.lem wh.i it e-Mes it j i i, * 1 1 v participation is the good • 
■''■I' «- lh ' ti'-iilty arx! thu Whiinqaoss of (acuity and staff 
member., r. the time and intellectual and per 

muliI hii it,/ 'x/i'do'j to pi ovule adequate services to 
sti. dents Ca pful ,it!t-fiti< ■• to the concerns of the 

'.inOff.}f,i,Ju.iU' 'ai.ully ha; ensured that with Hue ox- 

u"Oh..»fvs jc pn'tmnets in l unity College have willingly 
citti >tted tton- an*i v,Mvice to the Pre Major Centei 

vVi-ii' it ' iry to -mpio/ paiaprofessional advisers 

'•■ pM-7ni»' the ffwijonty oi sei vices to students, or were 
l * M - ' t'.n'h/ tM lefuse to provide advising services on a 
rfoK-itaiy iM'-.i 1 .. thuM-.oMs of operating the centralized 
'■»■ ,,;( V " h )ht ■A/I-!! bu< ' •n»i-j prohibitive for this institution. 

f a/o s'alf po-.it,oh-» within the center seem par- 
t^'u-i'iv ( . i ! i ' 1 1 1 -Uf,M,au M : tin* paiaprofessional who 
as Adv-MfU) Oooidinator deals on a daily basis 
-vttb I'm lar-iifv li i- Ibe aiithonty to review faculty 
er>u. t »s "i • eonrd.v and n>> ist bear primary responsibility 
for me day trj day nr.ee. «< v training of advisors as well 
iv. p' ■>.!-] ? support ana v i >/e as «j resource to faculty 
who • issuance o u j guidance in the course of 
Klv. >rug (he Coordirafo' must he an individual capable 
" f f'»vf!:^p ?!<j sla-wj ;( :a ., v »'h the faculty and able to 
i: .nfitax: thi: ^psc va!, o! me fac ulty in highly-nressured 
" ? d '•<■< • ^ ; 'ji -illy sensitive situations The Du^e center 
has if en fnrtur.att: Jo Mxinf: 'he services of several 
f^cept.orai M,d vtduais over the years, the most sue- 
ci'-.sfu' oix.-,paa' i of the coordinator's position have 
;>i" ioi , f, ii»i.i», »; / (i /h the university community 
'» pi't.oH f >i <■ -i f v »Oi and well known in faculty 
» i'"' ■ :ii .'de Ihu .muie liate confines of the campus 
irv ma-fia-i. • aci ,' 'i„oi!y of the position was 
■ r) forsM-, | ( , ij o ,;af! h.ovcvvr. by a brief interval 
.■/>>■« :b»« . -,' ■;■ ■ .{>!('. i by a highly competent 



and elfieieut pee,..,!-, 7/ i , (t p jM j ? j( , , a ,| -}„, 

i eam site u,ualifi(,a!.(jf i s but /vU; o'« .1 a wouhii- to woik 
cordially and productively with tin 1 t r.,»:. Y 

I in? Dimctof of ! )ukt.' . rate 1 , o, ,j l( icomhoi of 
the uadeujraduat..' fscul: / \m\ hoMs 'Is - * ; f I ) ;o i liheial 
arts field and l.uifjnt at tho umveisitv l..*ve! \*>\ several 
years Were the cliructoi to have faculty ( ta!,ii,. the 
standing ol ttir? (a-utur would •jMC|ui-Mionably be 
strencjtfieneti anC nnplonlnutation r»l any Comparable 
system in othc»r lib*:i,.»l ads institntKur. '.booitl ho undei 
taken with this fact in mind At Dnko the piesent 
director has lu?en able to maintain the standing of the 
center through a combination of political maneuvering 
and conscious efforts to appeal to th- undergraduate 
faculty; but the cutumstances of tins duet toi's situation 
are unusual, as has boon the degree ul support pro- 
vided for the center by key officials- ej the college at 
critical points in its development 

The experience of the Cake ^aff in consulting 
with colleagues elsewhere is that the Duke model is 
readily adaptable to a variety of undergraduate insti- 
tutions The model promises to the faculty more pro- 
ductive use of hours com nutted to advising; rohef from 
the bureaucratic choies of record-keeping and ap- 
pointment-scheduling: and support v hich relieves the 
faculty of the need to seem omnicompetent in dealing 
with complex curricula! and administrative matters. To 
students, the cenhahzed advising system offers easy 
access: a "one -stop" facility which can serve as a point 
of first call foi students with virtually any academic 
problem or concern and where students may meet with 
knowledgeable peisons from a variety "f academic 
disciplines and representing a broad lange of university 
programs, and, of great importance to many freshmen 
and sophomores, a place whoie the student who often 
feels anonymous in lecture classes and in a relatively 
large undergraduate college, is "known* to the staff by 
name and by background In an institution .ommitted to 
providing undergraduates with immediate access to 
authoritative information and quick response to legiti- 
mate concerns, the centiali/ed model as it has de 
veloped at Duke is a icm nkably efficient and low- cost 
solution to the advising dilemma 
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Freshman Advising Program 



Saint Mary's College is a Catholic liberal arts 
college Founded by Bishop Patrick Heffron in 1912 
and administered by the Christian Brothers since 1933 
the r.olleqe offers accredited bachelor's and master's 
degree programs Founded as a college for men, Saint 
Mary's has been coeducational since 1969. 

I ncited on a beautiful 350-acre campus in 
Winona. Minnesota, the college provides a residential, 
undergraduate education for approximately 1,200 
young men and women of traditional college age, 
drawn primarily from Midwestern states. The college 
also offers several off-campus master's degree pro- 
grams for adults working in educational, health, and 
human services professions who seek a flexible pro- 
gram tailored to their experiences and patterns of work. 

Over the last six years, the college has initiated a 
number of programs to help students: improved support 
services such as academic advising, career planning, 
and counseling; and enhanced career planning through 
use of a computerized program (SIGI). However, as 
:;.ose programs have proliferated, there had been little 
attempt to integrate and coordinate them. Saint Mary's 
offered numerous services to students, but they either 
did not know about them, or they did not know how to 
use thorn efficiently. Our experience indicated that there 
were gaps in the services available to students. It 
became apparent that the college needed to address 
the advising problems of underclassmen and to give 
faculty and support staff a nucleus of common under- 
standings and skills 

Institutional sti idles showed that 60 percent of the 
freshmen who entered Saint Mary's in the fall of 1977 
gnduatod from the college in 1981. While this is an 
encouraging figure, it created an awareness that addi- 
tional effort i.s needed to assist the remaining 40 percent 
to complete their studies at the college With the effort 
and money invested in recruiting a student, it made 
good sense to establish a more effective advising 
program to help the student persevere Academic ad- 
vising is crucial to the success of Saint Mary's College 
."wi its students It now begins by alerting entering 
freshmen in rh . many educational and career oppor- 
♦uritiiw fh,it the college provides Good advising leads 
t" .todnnt retention and enables students to achieve 
tnpir edtK atujnni goals 

Full-fnne huilty members have always partici- 
pated as academic advisors as part of their regular 
f'-.i'0"n fesj,. ( ri .itv'itif; F *|>ent*nc»< with /'> faculty 
memb^rM-miK u> the fact that each individual brings to 
.idvi'wng re.sponsib hty v.ined commitments to the pr > 
I* b"(.ame apparent that an effective advising 
r< <iM<r) rmrt t utHi/n those: indtv.duals who understand 
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the importance of advising and possess the interper- 
sonal skills to serve as effective advisors 

With the above in mind Saint Mary's College 
initiated the Freshman Advising Program in the fall 
semester of the 1982-83 academic year. The program 
as it now exists was generated through discussions 
held between the Academic Dean, Registrar/Director 
of Academic Advising, and the Assistant Director of 
Academic Advising The essential element in the pro- 
gram is the core group of faculty who now serve as 
freshman advisors. All incoming freshmen receive as 
their academic advisor one member of the core group 
of advisors. The students retain their assigned advisor 
until they declare a major. They then have the option of 
keeping their current advisor or of choosing an advisor 
in the major field. Some students choose to select an 
advisor from their major field while retaining their 
freshman advisor with whom they have developed a 
good working relationship. It should be noted that Saint 
Marys requires students to declare a major by the end 
of the sophomore year In such cases the student 
retains the freshman advisor until that time. 

During the freshman year the advisor must, of 
course, monitor academic performance. The advisor 
remains a source of congratulations, motivation, en- 
couragement, and referral, if necessary. The advisor 
also is a source of information— how-to. when-to, 
where-to. The advisor must be cognizant of the early 
signs of discontent. Is the student homesick'? Is dorm 
life presenting problems? Does the student lack direc- 
tion in regard to academics or careers? Does the 
student simply need a friend? In order to provide 
appropriate advice in regard to course registration for 
subsequent semesters the advisor must initiate early 
discussions relative to such things as choosing a major 
and possible careers Freshmen who are prepared to 
declare a major by the end o' the freshman year are 
encouraged to do so by the advisor. If not, the advisor 
will work with the student through the sophomore yeas 
until a major field is selected. It is expected that 
approximated 30 to 40 percent of the freshmen will 
declare majors by the end of the first year. 

Those faculty members who are not freshman 
advisors enter the advising process as major program 
advisors They also serve to (unofficially) assist students 
who are leferred to them by freshman advisors to clarify 
varmiiv a spec nf t \ ofji . u n < ii to ;uiswei very specific 
questions. I might add. at this time, that the freshman 
advisors aie rmt exported to have an answer to all 
possible questions. Referral is necessary and appro- 
priate 
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m.inacjement. note-takinq, propaung foi and taking 
tests, problem solving, career planning, and developing 
relationships Offered for the first time last fall, the 
course received positive evaluations from students and 
stall More sections of the course will be offered in the 
fall to accommodate an increased number of students. 

Another course, Career Exploration, is designed 
lo help students discover which v; lues, skills, interests, 
and personal qualities they possess and how they 
relate to various careers. This course is aimed at 
freshmen and sophomores 

The freshman advising program actually begins 
in the spring of the student's senior year in high school, 
Once a student indicates attendance at Saint Mary's, 
faculty from the English and mathematics departments 
review the student's academic record in high school 
and various test scores Recommendations are madQ in 
regard to the starting levels of English precomposition 
or composition and mathematics These specific course 
recommendations are communicated to the incoming 
student and faculty advisor for course registration pur- 
poses. 

In May the incoming freshmen receive a packet 
of course scheduling materials for the fall semester. The 
packet includes a list of courses open to freshmen, 
academic department recommendations (course re- 
quired/recommended for various majors), and a course 
selection form. A computer label is affixed to the 
selection form identifying the student and listing the 
specific course recommendations made by the English 
and mathematics departments. The student is also 
asked to indicate one or two major programs being 
considered at that time. This information is helpful to the 
registrar, academic advisor, and academic departments. 
Chairmen of academic departments receive lists of 
freshmen who have indicated interest in their programs, 

Students may complete the course selection form 
and return it directly to the registrar. Freshmen living in 
the Chicago and Minneapolis/St. Paul areas (65 per- 
cent of freshman class) choose to take advantage of 
course scheduling sessions held in those cities. Each 
June the academic dean and the registrar accom- 
panied by five or six freshman advisors travel to the 
above-mentioned cities for several days of advising and 
preregistration. Using large meeting rooms in centrally 
located motels, SMC staff meet with students and 
parents for one to three days (as needed) in <?ach area. 
I ieshrnen are scheduled for an individual meeting with 
the academic dean or one of the advisors. This gives 
the student an immediate feeling for one of the college's 
strengths — a personalized experience. Depending on 
the student, a sassion may extend beyond simply 
r.hoosing courses appropriate for the initial semester. In 
view of the fact that many parents accompany the 
s indents, college staff has an excellent opportunity to 
build good relations w»th parents. 

It is important to note that participation in the 
scheduling tr ips is strictly on a voluntary basis as far as 
the advisors are concerned. They receive no stipend for 
this activity The college does, of course, pay for all 
lodging and meal expenses. To be sure, each advisor 
admits that tw< i or three days of meetings with students 
is very exhausting. At the same time, however, each 
agrees that the program is highly productive [he 
benefits to students and parents is obvious Not so 
obvious is the (net that nearly 100 percent ol the 
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students that we see in June wove or i campus -ind 
matriculate 

In July the registrar 'director of advising reviews 
each treshman schedule and makes appropriate 
changes due Jo course closings and tune conflicts A 
freshman advisor is then assigned to the student In 
some cases, an advisor may request a certain student 
based on a previous meeting at one of the scheduling 
sessions The registrar approves such requests Finally, 
the incoming freshman receives the class schedule and 
name of advisor in late July or early August. 

The advisors' workshop is held several days prior 
to freshman arrival and the orientation weekend. At this 
time the advisor receives folders with appropriate stu- 
dent information During the orientation weekend, the 
advisor meets with the group of advisees for a general 
informational meeting. This may be scheduled for about 
an hour At the end of this group meeting, students may 
schedule an individual meeting with their advisor for the 
next day This is usually done to accommodate students 
who wish to change their oreregistration or to assist 
those students who decide to attend Saint Mary's at the 
last minute and do not have a class schedule. Generally 
speaking, at this time of the year, approximately 25 of 
350 freshmen are net preregistered 

Freshmen are now cleared through the final 
official registration They have five class days to add 
and/or drop courses with the approval of their advisor 
We think that the freshmen are now settled. However, 
leaving lutle to chance, freshman advisors are expected 
to meet individually with the advisees at least once 
during the next three to four weeks. This is aimed at 
building a deeper advisor-advisee relationship and. 
oftentimes, makes one aware of the homesickness, the 
dorm problems, etc Now, the advisor can begin to 
solve, assist-with, refer the problem at an early stage in 
the semester Again, it is important to be cognizant of 
the fact that all may not be well with all students 

Although students and faculty are nvolved in 
academic advising throughout the year, the college, 
realizing the importance of advising, sets aside one day 
each semester as academic advising day. This day 
mfi'ks the beginning of a three- week preregistration 
period for the following semester It is scheduled for the 
purpose of allowing students to meet with advisors to 
assess progress to date, discuss education and caieer 
objectives, and plan a Hass schedule In order to offer 
ample time for serious discussion without interruption 
classes do not meel on this day. which falls shortly after 
the reporting of mid-term grades 

Prior to advising day. sophomores through so 
mors receive their mid-term grades via campus mail 
Advisors also receive grades ol all of then advisees at 
the same t»me Freshman grade reports are sent directly 
to the advisor for definition to the students This 
seemingly minor procedural change has met with much 
lavo- ihlo response from the advisors It forces the 
student into another individual meeting with the advisoi 
to ass-st m building a good working relationship it also 
gives the advisoi an immediate opportunity (at, perhaps 
a trying t»moi to offer n pal on the hack lor a nice nffc.it 
o» f ru oii'agernent frv hotter OO'formapr II npens Ihr 
door to senoi,'- dist ussion with those who experience 
severe ara domic difficulties 

Students who are Unrlao.'d majors and the-i 
advisors also o»<:eive at this time a major profile winch 



ey-ilui!"" !■ m.j,;,. »;.... .,i i . • : i >q» :ii ei i ii -nts The profile 

lists t»w spot ii> i i.»o-..', ots ff..f i{ given major and 

idunta.es ( ,oi sr >.vi ■< > ' -.ivi' boon completed, courses 
m which the stoO»=ei >. . ooentiy registered, and re- 
maining nM-|;;.:.w (; , , \ , ■• : - ll( j ( .. s (ir , evaluation of all 
othei qiaduatien n-ovomuait ; with the exception of 
goneial education y,J K .h .s included on the students 
individual qiade ( epeM 

fhe qi-n.-i ii r ,,!ion requirement profile and 
the inajof pn:»Ve aut< -malic, illy up-date student prog- 
ress ar the end of r irfi semester with the entering of 
final giados The results in freeing the advisor and 
student of any rlencal wf.uk associated with reguire- 
meuts Department chairmen are piovided with a form 
to notify the registiai of ma|or requirement substitutions, 
waiver s etc No furthei clerical work is required of 
stud "ut, advisoi oi department chairmen The benefit of 
these computer generated reports is evident during 
individual advising sessions Student and advisor can 
quickly icviow progress through the various require- 
ments and concentrate on personal educational, or 
career matters 

Incoming tieshmon, though undeclared majors, 
receive the ma-oi profiles hosed on interest indicated at 
the time of pi engistrntion on the course selection form. 
This allows for serious consideration of major require- 
ments in the early stages of advising Those who persist 
in their stated interest can utilize the major profile as 
they plan courses on advising day The profile, for many 
majors indue* fly Mints at the proper sequence of 
courses. Students whose interests change may request 
revised n afiles hem the registrar Usually, these are 
available 1 a matte' of minutes ir :)n reqiuest. 

Sam Mary's preiogistiation period* extends for 
several seeks ,V|\isors meet with all advisees on 
advising day arid may choose to meet, once again with 
then freshmen shortly before freshmen schedule* are 
due In such e, if, fh ■ regishn: provides up-to-date 
information en nper -> ".ed and cancelled courses so 
that thn advisors cin le^r.t students away from course 
requests thai cannet he approved 

Dunuo fee <,< ;.oo(J semester- of the acadomic 
year, the sr hedute of advisoi advisee mcetincc is 
similai to Mini >f itn> ti?st semester More attention is 
give hn.vovei ic i ms.fifw.ition ol careers and pos- 
sible se|n ( »i,» r , i} \ ,jf pe ; poate majors 

Tim vjvi'.irsj o? fi< e \\:\\ v t »t some raiher modest 
goals fn» the fo'sm..,vi ., !v;sn»u program at this print. It 
is foot-eg f*- ( ,i in pen-not improvement in first year 
reterit'rv • i'r- n| 'o-s'sm-c rmtming \n 1 H83 as com- 
pared wfh pv;-- rj.->tuil thr advising office will survey 
freshmen ;v-i\ s'-pm.m<r.*s re l a|iv<« to then satisfaction 
with me i* 1 " i-ff-giar' It -s hoped that, at least, 
tv.n thti |< j. .* •. i*;sfa« tion with the program 

Addii»< i ! / .i ■■ i . t s«(j m.i> ai ( ci.r "mt sophomores 
■vil ! I »■ * pn •! n a u jf i t.p ati ie . if in;i|or hy the end 
()i < M ii !; n -' ' j ' a 1 a siqnifir ant increase in 

• m> rp'ip:« a ,. ffr>.!'iss ldvismg program 

f i f n -it | • i • • ■•-) ht.dgelary piotilerTis We 

» l-'.M* t-- «ff 1 ■-.!■ r i-- t -ft t . ii ,,j v «. M f a stipend ol $80 

f ' [ c ' ■: ' - ' ■ - ' >o f S t« pf>ln y rjoos 

' '' ] ; ' - '■• i' • * »' " ■ i m. i't ( \< if advising fespon- 

'- ; l 1 '''v A , a- , i ■ 1 ■ i • ■ \'a ii dtf i ',-tof ( >i academir: 
a-i. . ' ij • ' -! ' ': ■■.!»(■! oi-. >p !h/' r^slvo'St to 

. ■' i " • ■ ' : , it p 1 yo ; I"" and pioravinres 
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1 his pmvKi to h<> , i mi, • mal f ■xpnrr'.t* In viRW of thi? i ; J r :t 
that the program has been essentially an nvhouso 



piogrnm without paid consultants, it will continue as 
long as results are positive 
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Freshman Advisement Program 



Institutional Description 

California Lutheran College was founded in 1959. 
It is i -ufinor oollege of liberal arts and sciences which 
grants bachelors and master's degrees. California 
lutheran s jointly owned by the American Lutheran 
Chun h and the Lutheran Church in America. It is 
!:.»: »ted en a ?tt5 acre campus in Thousand Oaks,' 
'.aMorma nud is the only comprehensive senior col- 
!"()<• in Ventura County Th« College enrolls approxi- 
mately 1 400 undergraduate students, 65 percent of 
Whom reside on campus. 

Program Development 

Phase* I— Establishment 

in 1974 a freshman advising program was ini- 
tiated a* California Lutheran College which stressed the 
importance of non-major faculty advisors. The program 
was developed to encourage an exploratory stance on 
the. \ >art of freshmen and to enable them to make a more 
deliberate and informed choice.of major Advisors were 
< !'.>5ii»fi for then ability t< guide new students through 
the <]f x ( iMon making process 

in February. 1977, the faculty approved the pro- 
per > fc the adoption of a Learning Resource; - course 
,vh m was designed f o enhance the effectiveness of 
th»> it,. -j-hmm advising program This course, which 
wa'. ,»iff'.i-d for the first time in the fall semester. 1977, is 
i iMoawMri nee credit, pass /fail course in which the 
f'e'.hr ae adv-soe; instruct their advisees. It has sub- 
<.»-duertly her emr the cote of our freshman advising 
p'o<)Mfi! it strengthens the advising process since it 
.»!!:> v. kii »t'<' wee. ly meeting of students and advisors 
, tt i m < ,;i-;sfOMip substantially increasing t ho amount of 
» <t f »ies»M-een would normally come into contact With 
the-i a' ! yi'i'T s 

T, M-iiiit;;ii rj f of ihe course was to help entering 
f>,- ? imi'p -r|,'f,tani| how to make the best "use" of 

. f.i'-Mji- mprnenee in order to enhance their 
• j! a f s-.no'Alrd'jo responsible decision making, 
: • . r ■ • I nil <f a jnd eareei - ucee The'means for 
i - f tftiiM .»-:mij the, was the expiration of the liberal 
r' , . ■ r - - j • 1 »i > f nilogr's primary me/ins of expressing 
, r ,ff> i iirnr uluin as well as a systematic 
r<; <.'..,•<• |p ij academic proguims and resource 
. ». i • *v>f< t.'j'V'rje The format was a series of 
.-..»•', , • .•■!.•} ho«i i»r, f lidfiy'i' duong ah open class 
: t ■< ■ « » n «> * r »■ fall semester 

■>•«. "m" tM.i' w advrirw pmgram, including the 
• : »••■■• -| ! to-.. <»s course, initially met v ith resistance 
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from a number of senior faculty members and depart- 
ment chairs. Its implementation was made possible by 
the strong support of the Academic Dean and the 
involvement of a group of interested faculty in de- 
veloping the curriculum and shepherding it through the 
faculty review process. The buuget for the program was 
then, and continues to be, modest (approximately 
$7,000). It consists of stipends for faculty advisors and 
$300-400 in program fundsV 

Phase II— Development 

The Learning Resources course went through a 
number of evolutionary changes from 1977-1982, 
largely in response to student and faculty recommen- 
dations. First, in response to some expressed discom- 
fort in teaching a .curse outside of jheir disciplines, 
faculty were encouraged to team-teach. The faculty felt 
that this contributed to their own development, and it 
was a useful way to introduce new faculty to the 
program. It did, however, result in increased class sizes, 
generally 35 to 40 students in a class 

The second major change involved class sched- 
ule In the first yeaf of the program, classes met once a 
week throughout the entire fall semester. Many advisors 
observed, however, that student interest and need for a 
course of this nature appeared greatest during the 
beginning of the semester and began to wane during 
the latter half Consequently, the schedule was altered 
to include two meetings per week for the first half of the 
semester. 

The third change was probably the most impor- 
tant The Learning Resources course was linked to 
anothei college program. "Contemporary Christian 
Conversations." Christian Conversations is a themati- 
cally based lecture series coordinated by the college 
pastor in whir h speakers from the faculty and from 
outside the colic je community bring their expertise to 
bear on issues of social and ethical concern One of the 
two class meetings per week was scheduled as atten- 
dance at Christian Conversations The addition of the 
lectuie series to the program provided a common 
learning experience which then became gu^t for the, 
small group discussions as well as for informal con- 
versations m the dormitories and cafeteria 

Phase IN Redirection 

In Ihe spung of 10in ;i d'eup nl faculty and 
admin' itra'ors met in a one-day woikshnp tn evaluate 
and f ovise the fievhmdn adviser >ent program The 
group concluded that the chel strengths of the program 
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f J fM ' ■ ; ' ■■ ' r - ■ i'm'h MM-iJi'd to hi? more (explicitly 
' t f - -.■!«•• t.. - i hi - w, ii ;:; of tl.c ploqram most likely 
t< • (l ni f .-i«----r.« .i: m.- relationships and 

'< ! i' •; '< t. " i j ih».i.i,|r; efie:.tivo personal advise 
,f:,,f,t ,M1,,, ^''J 1 '' 1 t»i be among the wyakei elements, 
■' ,! -.•■.r;i'f..!r,i ov cw.fjuct of ailov.ng faculty to team 
" " ' ,<,, -- ,, t - if ft evaluation, the program was 
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ronamea the Freshman Colloquium and contains 
aeademie. proliles and admissions application!) for each 
of then advisees A companion handbook for student 
advisors is being developed for use next year 

The program begins during Freshman Orienta- 
tion, just prior to the opening of the academic year. At 
that time student and faculty advisors become ac- 
quainted with (he students in their group and with their 
parents The advisors help students with course selec- 
tion and in general try to ease the transition to college 
life During this period the faculty advisors invite their 
advisee groups to spend a social evening in their 
homes, an event which consistently rates high marks 
from the students. 

When classes begin, the Freshman Colloquium 
meets on Mondays and Fridays for the first half of the 
semester On Monuays the entire class attends the 
Christian Conversations lecture. On Fridays the advisee 
groups meet for small-group discussion. 

The content of the lectures and small group 
discussions varies somewha^ depending upon the 
college theme which is chosen for the year. In 1983 it 
was "Let Your Minds Be Remade"; in 1984 it will be 
"Becoming Global Citizens." The theme serves to pro- 
vide some cor <>rence to the Freshman Colloquium, 
Interim, and Artist-Lecture programs and to express the 
value-centeredness of the educational programs at 
California Lutheran College. Regardless of the theme, 
the course focuses on questions of personal develop- 
ment (substance abuse, personal relationships); the 
habit of inquiry; academic and career planning; and the 
formation of value judgments. 

In addition to the Monday and Friday meetings, 
all students are expected to visit, either individually or in 
groups, the three major resource centers of the Col- 
lego— the library, Learning Assistance Center, and 
Career Center. At each center, a diagnostic/orientation 
activity is provided for students so that they become 
immediately involved with the resources available 

Following completion of the formal part of the 
colloquium at rnidsemester, the students meet with their 
advisors for one or two extended personal advisement 
sessions to explore their own academic and career 
goals Guidelines and checklists for these sessions are 
provided iff the Advisor's Handbook, At this point and 
again at spring prereyistration, students are encour- 
aged to move toward declaring a major and choosing 
an advisor within the major. Students who are not ready 
to deelaie a major are advised by their freshman 
advisors until they do 

Throughout ihe entire academic year, the faculty 
advi-.ors serve as links between the students and the 
resource centers of the college Communication is 
maintained through formal means, such as midterm 
unsatisfactory scholarship notices and refeual slips as 
well as minimally The program's mix of classroom 
experiences, diagnostic exercises in the 'esomoe 
centers and individual counseling sessions is designed 
to convey to the students the idea that these activities 
are of a piece in supporting their personal development 

Program Evaluation 

A * Sh»' 'inal group session of the i of!nqu» m 
stt"li»ct-, am asked to eva'uate both the pm^ im and 
M idve-.of The student survey includes both ".uitipio 
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( Mom e < l v i • » * ; I i ) m m 1 1 1 m * items and open r m uit ;<i questions 
in .ujdition to [he student su»veys a 'eed back session 
is bold with faculty and student advisors in which the 
current colloquium experience is evaluated and recom- 
i endations are made lor the following year. 



Program Results 

Sinn 1 at California Lutheran College Ircohman 
advisement tak.es pi? .e in the context of a one- unit 
required course which rs not graded and will not 
Kmslei toother mslrtutions. one would expect at uesta 
mixed student response to the program In fact the 
overall response of (tie students has significantly im- 
proved as the program has evolved (Figure 1). Arr 



interesting dis repancy illustrated in Figure 1 lh.it the 
students consistently rate then classmates' response to 
the com .in as lower than their own It may be that those 
students who object to the course; are simp!, more 
conspicuous than those who do not 

As Fit,.: re 2 indicates, student responses to their 
advisors and the advisement component of the col- 
loquium course have consistently improved The stu- 
dents' evaluation of the large group lecture series has 
tended to fluctuate and seems to depend upon the 
popularity of the speakers The students' written com- 
ments in the open-ended section of the survey indicate 
that the most salient parts of the program for them have 
been the introduction to the resource centers and the 
formation of relationships with their advisors and other 
freshmen 
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" » Would you recommend the course 

to the next freshman class? 

How would you describe the attitude 

of your fellow class members toward 
the course? 



*5.0 
1.0 



1977 

Definitely yes/very positive 
Definitely no/very negative 



1978 



1979 



1980 
Year 



1981 



1982 



1983 



Fiquie 1 

Student Estimate of Course Value 
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> (I D»'f»Hlt.'ly yi'K/vf*ry positive 
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Would you recommend your adviser 
to other students? 
- Has it been helpful to you to meet 
witt? your advisor once a week in a 
regularly assigned class period? 



n/M iu/<) I'utii pniT" Tnn> ioh:» 
Year 



Student F.:va nation of Advisement 
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\nuu in institution, il point of vew the pmcjram 
has resulted in inoid uniform and higher quality ad 
visement of freshmen it has resulted if) a significant 
mu ease in the use of the Learning Assistance Center 
Can »r C.ontei, and it has fostered the development 
o< relationships between faculty and students (advisees 
a-, well as peer advisois) which often endure beyond 
the life* of the colloquium 

The f» ashman advisement program has also con- 
tnbutod to faculty development Nearly bi) percent of rhe 
current faculty at California Lutheran have participated 
m it including nearly half of the Full Professors and 
over half of the faculty at the Assistant and Associate 
rank r acuity who are involved in the program annually 
review and discuss institutional goals and mission, 
teaching strategies, and the components of effective 
advisement The program has been particularly helpful 
in this UMjauj for new faculty 

P>e program's impact on retention of new fresh- 
men -n majoi explicit goal --is less clear. Since the 
intention r ito of California Luthe^n has declined 
slightly ovm the past few years, the program cannot be 
considered a success in tfiat sense. On the other hand, 
the advisement program is working at cross-purposes 
regarding retention with the steadily deeming aca- 
demic preparedness of the students Our c inclusion is 
that the program is intrinsically worthwhile for students 
and that it is as effective as it can be in combatting 
attrition The institution benefits when students clarify 
their goals and come to know its resources better 
When student goals and institutional resources mesh, 
retention is a natural outcome 



Potential tor Adaptation by Other Institutions 

The Freshman Advisement Pro-am at California 
Lutheran College has been successful because it meets 



student needs, it fits well within the institutional climate, 
and it makes maximum use of limited resources Its 
adaptability to other institutions depends upon these 
same considerations. 

The most important characteristics of this pro- 
gram are its quality and its cost-effectiveness. Quality is 
assured by the high level of faculty involvement and low 
student-faculty ratios as well as by the integration of 
advising services provided by freshman advisors and 
the staff of the academic support programs, 

The program is cost-effective because it relies on 
existing resources within the college: faculty members, 
existing extracurricular programs, and available class- 
room space. Nop major advisement provides a way to 
distribute faculty resources more evenly, given the 
extremely uneven distribution of students' declared 
majors. 

The keys to successfully implementing a program 
such as ours arc 

1. strong faculty support— At California Lutheran, fac- 
ulty initiated the program and staff and administer it 

2. strong administrative support—The administration 
must consider advisement to be of high priority and 
must provide the necessary budgetary support and 
recognition for service, 

3. constant evaluation—Student response, goal achieve- 
ment, and advisor effectiveness need to be moni- 
tored. 

4. flex/'b///7y~~There must be a willingness to modify the 
program to meet legitimate student and faculty con- 
cerns. 

In sum, if other institutions wish to systematize the 
process of freshman advisement so that those faculty 
who are good at advising may be employed more 
effectively and so that those students who need special 
attention may be identified early and receive help more 
efficiently this program offers one model for accom- 
plishing that. 
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An Institutional Advisement Program 



I. Institutional Description 

The State University of New York College at 
Oneunta opened as a State Normal School in 1889 In 
l<)r,: ' ,f ne< '«ine a multipurpose institution wi'h the 
addition of ,\ lull range of liberal arts programs' Selected 
Mastei's degree programs are offered in teacher eau- 
(?itir»n and in the liberal arts. The largest academic 
progiam is in hiisinoss economics with over 1.000 
students enrolled Home Economics is an important 
special program 

The current budgeted enrollment for the college 
ir. S.6S0 mostly resident undergraduate students who 
live in seventeen college dormitories or in downtown 
housing I he college is selective in admissions with 
T/erage SAT scores about 975 and a mean high school 
awag. of approximately 85 An Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program enrolls between 250 and 300 students 
Appro/m ate!y 300 full-time faculty make for * 20-1 
student- faculty ratio 

II. Program Development 

imt-nli/ it was assumed that teaching faculty 
shonld handle all academic advisement, but for a 
v.i?»»»t/ nf MM-ions this did not work well, particularly 'or 
f'eshmen wh'i were admitted into a general freshman 
program At this time (the early 1970s) a decision was 
rvad»> tn appoint a senior faculty member as Director of 
Af Klemw- Advisement with c'ose to full-time respon- 
sibility in </'urgani,'in(} the system His reporting respon- 
■■. r»»iitv was directly to tne Vice President for Academic 
Affairs who also provided necessary budget support 

III. Goals and Objectives 

f*" 1 goals ai d objectives of academic advise- 

1 ,( • .-cd-eate the academic advisement of undei - 
r I'^iaf' students with the aim of assisting students 
»«.■ { 'o-ispss ruwa'd degree completion eff'ciently. 
.f. 1 < ^»»iy .if if i M idividually. 

' f wm.,. ,-{,-. | f ademie orientation foi entering stu 
■»•*■■.»•. f u"i/ing \hem as drw mte individuals who 
' e ,vth .i gieat variety of backgrounds, interests 

* de f ir and f .." iM/ite one to ofic acad'-msc 

. i' i /.seen .ill r .f ( nntinumg students 
•t » . ; uww| ( . r#i|i;ihfe und-.'f standable, and up tn date 
' '*'■•' .ttfiu .lbnut the ;>(jademi(. program to stu 
h< ulty and other s;aff in the role of a neutral 

•id. .»•" i">l i 'S'lenghouse 

-'•'e.if.i academic advisement operation 



6. lo explore ,\ i.onliiMiinu pio; -ss new and un- 
proved means of academe. advisemei it for oui 
students 



IV. Program Description 



A. General 



The overall planning of formal academic advise- 
ment is done by the Directni of Aeademir. Advisement 
While serving pnmauly as a coordinator the dnector 
provides staft and students with up-kv d ite information 
on all academic degree and prognm requirements He 
works closely with admission*, in piecollege advise 
merit of prospective students He publishes and revises 
annually the Undcrgtnduatv Advwomont Hnndbook, 
which incorpoiates re-guii ements. piocedures and 
guidelines for use by all staff He also work' directly 
with student:; before* and during then enrollment at 
Oneonta Most important he conducts a concentrated 
period of new-entiant advisement just puoi to the fall 
and spring registration p-oods At regular -ntervalstrV 
director provides lis*s nf the majors and adviser;; of 
student 1 ". 

Oneonta's advisement pn.r.f -dor o include'; at 
leas* three distinctive featue>s thai eoniiihute to student 
intention. Upporclnssmen have tw- m depth uaviews nf 
ther academic pi ogress lowaid a degree Faculty 
advisers, with the aid of < omputei produced transcripts, 
check students' rieguv pmgiess pool to mmst-atiou for 
the fust semester of the suniui -cei ("a i«, m the sonmr 
year, the Regishar s Offic e < Deducts meetings with 
seniors for a final review 

Filtering freshmen a*e offeiod an opportunity to 
leseiye prescler ted c.nuis" rurnh-r aliens t A , { a!lv 
three courses ear h. 1 i»fed lo a /,ide va»«"h ol ma 
dernic interests Ahnil seventy ;vk cnt of ?he g^xip 
apply for nrest.M '-*ehedui<ng b^fot,. |i> ( . f||»f, rj df ^riiine. 
and |)ia(arc,il!y all s >f th< -i enroll H-e ir;n of p'cr.el 
Kchedules MmpMios u g:slration foi \-\\\\\ tu lenis 
Tln-re c (.1 mi ihOk ihon 'hal stu lent*; ,vit»- presrM 
SC'hiHlules have ;i higH**! jet'"'i!ron rale lu'iug ; ! e fn.J 
ser-ne-,trM ;mU tn i| lUoy ,i ( .h. twf > ^. ( M!ie^v» .! f nighiM 
grades than f>th(M fn>' M.-ui !!,!<, i, i... 

ampifV m !ae.i,ify hie;' nf iv/enl , nam 'loss-niee 
dr(>pf:o(i fiom \\ ]r , f v/( ., h>Kj j )M » SP | 

S.'.hpdules 

Wien - tn. ini'-. , U< ,o ; m- i, - »j i( . y - tl . „ V u >,\ 
h',' Ms mi dep p*e. el . |o ' |. , ..;> . s.»- , . . ,iff ;; Mi< ,h 
immediate udvi .emeui , , liV niuO'e r t |] piufi' ioeul 
prrMjraius .usj m i i- . j- i ( f jf r , r w it , '.s.aont' e.^e 
net di»f !,wed i us r.- ■(•<••■ . « s - , : -i .i. J (»| 
tr< iHl Iimim'IIIii'I.'Vi'I i t » Jef ii i u.il' d I e, ! ■ ■■ ;p 
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M:r tiMili-f 'ji . ! ..,'( n- d.'i.l i',\i ,t. t nt* (I I A SI ,'»»• 1 i ( i 
RAs sp..» | it-, irt, hi,:,e, .vxtonq with the**.- s!tj< It -nls 
•I " eg the enentatiOM penuo riiuJ jrif < )■ |hout each 
'• ,,|l ""' r '" Hu' R A :, .ils** paOiwpatt: mi framing sessions 
r on.l.it r. ( re.. ! >if f -i toi ( jf Ai .idoinu Arj y , se nient 

B. Involvement of Residence? hall Staff 

» *i -r l*.tp-- the musi cj).it»nv*.M'ii;i! part of the new 
progiam // v, the assignment f academic advisement 
duty \n fe:;»den<,e hall staff The cJiroctors all are pro- 
fessional, tceno:! college pi ndti.ites. typically with 
postgraduate stilly the RA-. aie carefully selected 
I'om .) large pool ol . tj >ph«..ai it'i One of the selection 
cntena is then potential as academic advisors to other 
students Because n!l lie^hrnon are? admitted to the 
college with on declared majoi. they are assigned for 
.i' adnjn, advisement to the s espective directors, aided 
h/ 'he RAs OH campus freshmen are assigned to a 
designated dnector for that group Transfei and upper- 
"I'v '"'O ,t:id«oi; who a<e in their major fields work 
pnn\i;,i-/ //iih men assigned lafailty advisers for their 
majors, [ji.r ,il so 'jam horn interaction with dormitory 
staff who have like academic interests 

I he Dnoctoi (,)| Af adomic Advisement carefully 
terns the iHsiilcnr.i' hall staff each year Typically he 
has two majoi meetings .71th the* entire group just prior 
to m-y, (M.t'ant uoival. a Mow-up meeting each term 
with ilm.v |e,r , a spring meeting with the RA adviV »ry 
I'oai for additional input, and a planning session with 
the directors a k- prepare the annual director and R A. 
h if'dt.- 'Mks Advance preparations for the fall semester 
activ;^ tu 's. !e a mid summer letter and packet for the 
'!"< %< t'»f, ?o help 'horn as they work with R A s prior to 
ooentation and a ha-sc odvisomcnt session with new 
d»roi f ' fs A second, more comprehensive, packet of 
srlMffpr; ndv<sm<| materials is distributed to all per 
'•<<'mei >>, him. rs„ RA ( 'mntatien It should be added 
f h il tri.- pi<;i'e»-- ..i.eUie ri'-w "ntiarit schedules and 
ad vis"f-"i! qeicev, specially prepared for helping new 
entt , iet i 

1 ri»> August 5 1 l^.'t m< " *Un* \ foi dormitory staff held 
i .st p.f-Mi t., >» w . .hm/.iI n f rv yv students follower) this 
t \m 1 .. o'j i ; MMhieatiop f;f visuals and reference to 
pa> k i »t e la'ei :afs 

1 ( i" »'S' r- ,t.« I--, oKiv/ing new md changed 
•■' *--nrp:e. . s., !r',|t i; .<. !••)('!', arid adv i seiTic?n^ mate- 

« U • !•> I ' 1 gi.e:; !■ > entiait!-. 

'"V ,S i :t»'fjH'e mf|» ji: . fiHM l»S. selective 

■ n it,,,,. ird-'-a^e » tiaegr^, ar)d points which Still 
»«i..ae i)i(\,f*^\ ejects 

1 ! C-'j '] ! f /. .|ws- ; - j ( .| '.f.igrij 
i • T." il'v f'ide{ . 1. m j , 

I : ■ f, -r<"'; s .M*;a*r.,i| '.f^ ()M .j a.lfir ulty ol fresh- 

"Ml • '.Mi 1 ,i- , 

• -ad-.aNg >nes • tf , k ,KieMH( [.TMgrams 

) f -ai M p v , ,| ; (|( fu - ( 1 |r ( ; p;.|j M , in(|HJM'!n(»etS, CISC 

' >' n iv .'Minx t h.irtdt >f wil< to \hnw re(| ui rr>d 
1 ! ," j i ' "n".' ■. !"i the vO' i' >i is major s 
• ' ' f i' »' !tie pov.et >t iwf*'-iiH(j "p|><>i lUity 
"• m"-n,)< ( < .f Cj'.f ; - , p.; ,t', ,-,r) of 

"" - ■■»'•! icpitr o{',- so i * « f ji mii >rs e Mo r-o.nt 
J -.sih'<' «|'»'".t'oo', eC. ; 
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f Knowint/how and wheie to cjet tieip fiom 
depaiUHents 

g Tips to advisers, adviser assignments. RA ad 
visernent help during legislation foperalKHi of a 
"trouble table' tor entiarits running into signifi- 
cant problems) 

b Helping transfers get staded: 

a. Guiding thorn to their depaitment heads and 

advisers for schedule-planning 
D "Trouble table" help dining registoation 
c Role of dormitory staff in working with transfers 

6 A fie il wor d 

a Selected examples of student schedule-planning 

problems 
b Cautions . to advisers 

C. Partial Preset Scheduling 

One of the most successful parts of our program 
is a system of partial scheduling of three courses which 
Will fit into the student's plan for the future. Although 
most freshmen will not identify a major fieid of study at 
first, they will sample introductory courses in the liberal 
arts which will count toward the Basic Curriculum. 
However, for some majors (i.e., natural and mathe- 
matical sciences, home economics, preprofessional). 
certain courses are needed in the first year because 
they are prerequisite to required courses to be taken 
next. Further, new entrants typically are unaware of 
how to begin planning their first semester schedule. 

While simple in concept, preset scheduling does 
require rather staggering amounts of time in planning 
and operation from late March Inrough the fall regis- 
tration period. The plan includes: 

1. Desiqn of more than twenty preselected course 
combinations which would comprise the core of a 
freshman's initial schedule. The usual combination 
consists of three courses— at least two thirds of the 
fall term schedule. 

2. Provision for some groupings for the very undecided 
entrant; some to introduce entrants to a broad 
interest area leading to any of several more specific 
fields of study, some in the highly-sequential majors 
having two or more required first- semester courses. 

3 Prepullmg of class cards for me anticipated numbers 
of entrants expected to request each combination, 
based upon an analysis of most recent experience 
and of the present demonstrated academic inter ests 
of enrolled freshmen. 

4 Incorporation of material in the Academic; Advise- 
ment Office mailing to freshman entrants, offering 
the preset scheduling opportunity to persons who 
elect to return the application by early July 

[) Mailing nut material early enough to permit inter- 
ested entrants ample tune to review the information 
and available selections with high school personnel 
and parents 

6. Processing am. any needed follow up of applica- 
tions during July and August This step includes the 
preparation of two essential items foi each applicant: 
a A printed worksheet showing the courses in their 

propei piac s on the student's weekly schedule 
b An envelope containing the reserved class cards 
foi the student in his appi ved patte n 
/ At an appropriate stage during the ou c ampus ad 
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visfMTUMil pnnod. the applicants receive their work 
copv of the core schfHj, with explanation They 
then have opportunity to review those courses with 
stall as needed, and to add remaining courses to 
round out their fall schedule. 

H Durinrj registration, jfter the participants have ob- 
tained their remaining class cards for the fall 
semester schedule, these students report to the 
preset station to pick up their envelope of reserved 
class cards and to report their entire schedule for 
our records. They immediately check out after this 
step ' 

Benefits of preset scheduling include: 

1 New entrants have an incentive to think early about 
their academic plans. 

2. Among the accepted/paid prefreshmen. we have 
observed a very high retention rate in terms of their 
ac tuaUy appearing for advisement and registration. 

3 Thf»y have assurance that the preselected combina- 
tions consist of freshman-level courses which will 
count toward distribution and/or major field require- 
ment-, and of the best possible courses for sampling 
or beginning selected academic fields. 

4 They have assurance that these core courses fit 
together without conflict, and that the courses are 
reserved for them right up to their scheduled regis- 
tration time, no matter where they appear in the 
alphabet 

5. The smoothness and speed of freshman registration 
have improved significantly. For the preset partici- 
pants alone, we can also observe improvement in 
their developing an academically sound, achievable 
fall schedule 



D. Advising Special Populations 

r.ducational Opportunity Program students have 
very thorough guidance from the cadre of Opportunity 
Program staff, in addition to the same advisement 
services available to all students Further, all freshmen 
are encouraged strongly to begin ongoing dialogue 
with departments of potential interest to them Transfer 
students comprise another special group, in truth 
needing more assistance at entry than other categories, 
and fney work directly with their major-field depart- 
ments from the outset 

Prepmfes sional and three two ooopeutive pro- 
ry .wv candidates need and obtain specialized guidance 
from the moment they are identified, because of the 
unsrjup standards to be met. the sequential nature of 
their roursework. and the many points they must learn 
through regu ir professional discussions during their 
local oxpenence In engineering, for exarru e, the oo- 
o»d"Mfo' works c'osely with both the Admissions and 
Adv.onuMit off-! to begin engineering orientation 
pool In ihf? ■M.Thfmd students' arrival A preset pattern 
fnr pngmr ,m(| candidates provides an excellent rein- 
forM»mi ir to prearrivnl advisement The coordinator 
inputs individually with each freshman candidate during 
the -nnntation period to establish a continuing contact 
and in hplp those students complete their initial sched 
.i'e H»> insists upon regular, frequent conferences wifh 
fh«» indents and maintains careful records on their 
performance 
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E. Keeping Track 

In addition to the in-depth reviews of academic 
progress outlined earlier, the Advisement Office ar- 
ranges for a series of three computer-produced reports 
providing information on the students enrolled in each 
major. This material is distributed at four timely points 
during each academic year to administrative officers, 
department heads, and faculty advisers. At each re- 
porting time, the Advisement Office also provides a 
statistical summary of students in majors, by year -level. 
Discrepancies are reported and checked If individual 
students are affected, they are notified immediately so 
that they can make any adjustments necessary to 
graduate on schedule. 



F. Integration of Advising Services 

To accomplish its role, the Academic Advisement 
Office operates on a timetable beginning and ending on 
the first of February each year. Annual revision of the 
extensive advisement resource materials (including the 
Undergraduate Advisement Handbook), of preparations 
for next year's entering students, and of plans for other 
operations must be accomplished early enough for 
everything to be handled smoothly and accurately 
during the ensuing year Proper sequence of the office's 
activities must be followed carefully, while providing for 
periodic evaluations of ongoing work and for con- 
tinuous adjustment to changes in academic programs. 



V. Program Evaluation 

Much of our evaluation has been informal and 
based on very complimentary comments from parents 
and students who have had e xperiences at other 
colleges Most of these comments rate our program 
superior to those at other colleges. The rate of success 
of our students who transfer to engineering schools 
indicates careful selection and good guidance at 
Oneonta. 

More solid evidence of the success of our pro- 
gram is found in our retention rate. Whereas national 
statistics show an attrition rate of 27 percent by the 
beginning rf the second year, Oneonta's attrition rate is 
only 17 percent Further, our careful tracking of stu- 
dents who exercise the preset schedule option shows 
they have a much tower attrition rate. 

Finally an Outcomes Study in 1982 revealed that 
on a scale of one (poor) to four (good), students rated 
academic adviseme it as 2.6. However most specific 
criticisms were die ted at traditional department ad- 
visement in the finai years, not at the freshman program. 



VI, Results 

Because new students have a good initial experi- 
ence at Oneonta. the attrition rate is well below national 
averages not only at the end of the first year but 
throughout the college years The high retention rate 
makes it easier for us to reach budgeted enrollment 
taigets in a time of declining numbers ol nigh school 
graduates 

The svstem of program checks during the last 
89 
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\ ah- fiwt*:, iv mm' th.il viwy Irw students hav( 1 problems 
in meeting graduation i eqiiirerne^nfs on schedule 

I ho Outcomes Study of 1982 indicated general 
satisfaction with the Oneonta experience 



VII. Potential for Adaptation 

The idea of the partial preset scheduling, the 
training of residence hall staff, and the centralized 
preparation of materials art. the keys to the system 
They could atl be adapted to other institutional settings 
very easily - 
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Computer Assisted Academic Advisement System 



Mt. San Antonio College is a "public, suburban, 
community college situated in eastern Los Angeles 
County, California, on approximately 400 acres. In 
recent years it has been serving between 21,000 and 
23,000 students each semester. Approximately one-half 
of its students attend classes in the evening only. 

The Counseling and Guidance Department is led 
by the Coordinator of Counseling who operates under 
the supervision of the Dean of Student Services who is 
responsible directly to the college vice-president. 

In the area of academic advisement, the goal of 
the Counseling and Guidance Department is to assist 
every student to understand how to make the proper 
choice of courses to reach his/her academic goal. 

Providing academic advisement in California 
community colleges in the final quarter of the 20th 
century represents one of the toughest challenges 
those two-year institutions have faced in their long 
history. Dtring a period of reduced financial resources, 
more students with a wider variety of interests and 
purposes are attending the community colleges. 

Since approximately 85 percent of the cost of 
operating educational institutions is paid out in salaries, 
reduced budgets result in reduced staffs. Nonteaching 
personnel, which includes counselors and advisors as 
well as librarians and nonprofessionals, do not produce 
income based or) teaching load Therefore, these 
groups are among the first to be reduced when budgets 
are tight 

No other .egment in higher education must 
respond to such varied student goals as California 
community colleges. A technical society places rapidly 
changing demands on those whose formal education 
will end with community college Curriculum changes, 
sometime^ annually, in nuntransfer majors 

Some students pursue ar. occupational majo. to 
improve their job skills before seeking career employ- 
ment Others currently in the labor force wish to im- 
prove skills as they seek promotions Some arn re- 
sponding to rapidly changing demands on the job Still 
others, including ^emor citizens, wish courses for per- 
sonal enrichment. Complete career change is the goal 
o) another group Few of these people anticipate work- 
ing for a bachelor's degree. 

Students who have been denied admission by 
four-yen .restitutions take additional courses or work to 
improve their grades to gam admission Others see 
the community college as an institution to provide the 
entire first two years of a four -year program. In Cah 
fornia with ?R puolic four-year institutions and more 
than twice that number of private universities nnri 
colleges, academic advisement at a community college 



is an extremely complex task. 

All students, regardless of goals or majors, re- 
qu' e academic advisement. With shrinking advisement 
staffs and increasingly complex and changing require- 
ments, the need for efficient and accurate academic 
advisement becomes obvious. 

Mt. San Antonio College realizes that career 
choice usually dictates major choice. The college is 
committed to appropriate career counseling for all 
students. The ACT Career Planning Program is the 
"examination" used by most students for both career 
choice and placement information. Other interest and 
personality assessment devices are used on an indi- 
vidual or group basis. 

Once a tentative career choice has been made 
by a student, s/he is ready for academic advisement 
To describe a system for delivering academic advise- 
ment today may be likened to describing what would 
occur if a quantity of dye were dropped in a large, 
rapidly moving river. Academic advisement in com- 
munity colleges is indeed in a fluid state of change. If an 
institution is not in the process of revising its academic 
advisement delivery system to accommodate reduced 
budgets and state of the art technology, one must 
suspect that up-to date advisement is simply not hap- 
pening to any meaningful degree. 

Thus, we are forced to describe a program which 
is as fluid as the dye in the river. But, like the river, we 
know where ,e are going. 

Students work with counselors to determine 
majors appropriate to their career goals. * hose who 
wish a bachelor's degree also discuss possible four- 
year institutions Once tentative decisions are reached, 
students make an "Educational Ran." They may choose 
an Educational Planning class taught by a counselor, or 
they may wu-k with an educational adv'sor who assists 
them in listing the proper classes and explains the 
options avanaMe for meeting the various requirements. 

Although the college catalog is available and 
provides the ultimate and final list of requirements for all 
two-year majors, the college also produces major 
sheets which list requirements. Such a listing is avail- 
able for each major. Mt. San Antonio College gradu- 
ation requirements are also listed on a separate sheet. 

Using either the catalog or these separate listings, 
students may make their educational plans according 
to their own needs Educational Plans consist of two 
sheets of paper 

The first, the course list. list*, all courts required 
to obtain a degree with a specified major. In addition to 
the courses listed in the catalog for that major and the 
graduation requirements, the educational plan includes 
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lUd r i< e.l' i-UISPS r:i>» (, , mpe! | ;f i 'leqi.iiSitl 

I hose va r y ac oordmg in the background uf the sludent 
'he i, ;t also mco-des eieetives necessary to meet the 
unit 'equipment for graduation 01 to satisfy student 
'•' ,f » w " A •-.■•nniwiv orpjM-nrl ^durational plan also 
permits the stn- Jjm»i tn look back a senipste* or so later 
t«» dpterm.me vv/ry»:jich class is listed I his is important 
so that if a studunl wishes to drop a class or substitute} 
oik' {.la^ti ?ui inr.thi'? Vhe will have .1 dear under 
st mdmq of the cor sequences or that action on the total 
plan 

The ^ec.nod sheet of the Educational Plan is a 
sempstoi by semester distribution of all courses on the 
course fist desonbed m the previous paragraph Several 
factors a»e » msfdured in sequencing courses, the first 
or most important is the- semester in which a course is 
offered and second, the satisfaction of prerequisites 

I we ( opies of the Educational Plan are made. 
Hip student ^eeps one; the other is available for use by 
counselors and educational advisors 

j m students whose formal education will terrm ■ 
p-ile ijvtt^ Mr* associate degree program, ttie prepar ■ 
tion of an Lducational Plan is a relatively easy task A i 
the ^formation needed is available m the college 
r.utalug High school transcripts and records of courses 
previously taken in college provide prerequisite infor- 
mation 

S'udonts who plan to transfer to four year insti- 
tutions n iv»» another problem In addition to determining 
V e requirements of the»r four year institution, they must 
nseeoam which MSAC courses are equivalent to those 
m. I iirfy! - v t»v.» college to which they will transfer Lists 
o» r e>;",es requirpd \ )r vaeous majors and their MSAC 
eqi»»\ rents are also provided on major sheets 

T^ese tf r'sf"r major sheets are far more difficult 
to m; ntmn tha' 1 those for two year majors Although 
vvp i*\ -rnpt ^ ! : . ( ( :U) i y the most commonly attended 
»' : ''d f ' f>, e ( ' and f ho vu:yinq catalog pnbli 

« if ''imps muh" ■-, thp "i.pMtrmanee of this information 
'■■■a?'/ : (;o bli? f ',ita!orj=; boom to amve as early as 
*v /: S'»mf. ynars and continue to come in until 
Mf v; ^-pr o r De*. ember Sometimes wo receive no 
■ .»»a'o i " < i /p m fp»n- some colleges. Clearly, im- 

" ' ! diii'a' 'V. . r ".|i:irprT»pnts are simpler to 
n id'* ff f " f - 11 i : !< j ges and urMvp'sitios m the 

I • * ! f ' ,! ' i^-'*' ' i'v./p"*..ty system each community 

. !•■•. -of . ' f m: .os in meet tee v :, ral 
• »'eq 1 • -: ! .u • ' pi'sp in .K,. pptable at aM 
* u e. M >\i ' ( - it. t : c *' J pr'/v'de' H r. 

' f '■■ ' ' r ^ .d"P» ',sn ".iPMi v information for tfu^ 
: ■ .-a- »■*.• »i.ti aisrj TuJud-'d 

:a" ' q .a lU | jivaient ..ntjrv", for two 

' ■ ■ ■ ■•• *.\ K !S> ; 0»r ; ...itlOU fiflH.cis |h.- 

' •' '.'■.!■■! ' f : . r vh- » ->;,( o'viso 1 - all coon 

'' " 0 »' ' « • »*" ■* ' I'!' ' ■•' S-'O! p:-T:-,-)P it ti';S 

'■ ■• i ;■ '■ ' >■ of !t'i* ( 'K'Usi'Wh'j >' »ff fjr»e 

t ■ »■•" • ■•■!•' 'VO* ■< fi'i'- Isilf nf h.', cmijM 

' 1 ' I'M' H:M ulatioi! prc>(;ess tjoder 

II S .a.'..: -f !P,l.' 

' ■. q ,i }•> li-s.-ot.iJh 1 1 iifnaJ'. ,va-. 
" ' 1 s ■ ' -'"•.! ';m «,..,. vi ai i olipqp 

' .M i-'^ir-! i' I,. ,ij ,..«,| ,1:, P-.Vrv--,, , r , 

■ ; - "" ! >? "-to : i ■* i • ' ' "e r-.i.v;.' 
• • • < i i »'■' ■ ; ' h !. i 1 , ,fpi oi K ( (i iti. >o 

' ' " ! . 1 "'d ; » i .'i ■M'd' ()Oim |lr| /, | , 
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[)rovi<led foi each MSAC course which articulated with 
a course offered by another college, in addition to the 
list of equivalent classes, the date of the articulation 
document wa>: listed. This provided an easy lead to thai 
document in case of error or dispute of an articulation. 

As division deans and department heads became 
aware of the card system, each wanted his/her own 
deck of cards, at least for courses in their areas. When 
these people, in addition to counselors and advisors, 
were provided articulation cards, 38 decks were main- 
tained. This system became bulky and needed im- 
provement 

In the above description of our academic ad- 
visement process, several areas requiring improvement 
have been noted. As computer technology has im- 
proved, we have looked to these electronic marvels for 
assistance in solving some of our problems. 

The Computer Assisted Academic Advisement 
System (CAAAS) is in the process of being developed. 
Two portions of this system are now operational. 
Several other portions await fuller description and/or 
complete development by our Computer Services 
Department 

Described below are the parts of this system 
currently being used. Descriptions of what is on the 
drawing board follow. 

A program to check graduation requirements for 
occupational majors has been in use by our records 
office for several years. This program provides a list of 
the requirements for each major and indicates whether 
the student has met each requirement or not. It also lists 
the general education requirements and shows which 
ones have been completed. At the present time this 
program is available in print-out form to graduation 
clerks who check petitions to graduate. 

Shortly it will become available to educational 
advisors and counselors who will use it as they assist 
students in developing Educational Plans. The long 
range goal for occupational majors is to have all f lass 
requirements listed by the computer in one of three 
categories, completed, in progress, and to be com- 
pleted. For courses in the last category (to be com- 
pleted) prerequisite courses will be listed. 

The second portion of CAAAS which is currently 
in use is the articulation system All the data from the 
r > x 8 cards rnertfioned above have been entered into 
the computer All this information is available at any 
tomima! on campus The data may also be punted out 
on f> x 8 cauls of which seven decks are being 
maintained These are available to any counselor or 
educational advisor teaching a class where no terminal 
exists 

This computerized articulation information can 
aKo be ptmted out into total articulation agreements 
with any college These lists of equivalent courses may 
bp sent to the appropriate institutions for review They 
up; nltfu used by the articulation specialist as he orks 
at updating the various- articulation agreements This 
information is currently available only to staff rnomb >rs 
With little modification, the data in articulation 
uqippments will he made avail; '^le to students using 
i. '>mp , tor terminals in the Advisement Center To 
ui.oets this rrifor uiatiort.. the student vill inpi t the name 
»f tni' 'out-year institution s/ho will attend and then the? 
■ pu'sp. designated by a departmental prefix and 
p rmbpr as shown in the catalog of ttie four-year 
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institution T tm computer will return the MSAC course 
which is equivalent to the one entered by the student. 
Combinations will be shown when they exist. 

The next phase in the development of CAAAS will 
be to add a listing of prerequisites for all courses This 
will be provided in this application of the program 
simultaneously vyitn the computerization of prerequi- 
sites to be used in computer checking of prerequisites 
during the registration process. 

s All of the above work will be developed to be 
consistent with the final phase of CAAAS for transfer-, 
ring students In this final phase, the student will enter 
into a terminal the name of the transfer institutions and 
the name of the major to be studied. The computer will 
provide a total listing of requirements. By reviewing the 
student's academic history, the computer will list these 
requirements in three categories: course completed, 
course in progress, course to be completed. For the 
courses to be completed, prerequisites will be listed. 

As indicated earlier, catalogs from the various 
four year institutions arrive on our campus throughout 
much .of the year. Monitoring every major in even a 
minimum number of catalogs is seen as an impossible 
task in view of the limited personnel available . There- 
fore we plan to implement this final phase only when 
threo conditions have been accorr :!:3. u .ed: 

1 the four year institution has its major requirements 
computerized; 

2 it is willing to provide electronic computer-to-corn- 
puter communication for transmission of these re- 
quirements, and 

^ it is willing fo accept any dated program listing from 
a printer m our c< mputer system, tied in with theirs 
as the proper listing for a student, 

We have slated above the current method of 
academic advisement and the plan for the future as it 
now ov^ts L ike the river, we know where we are going. 
Hut just as the over sometimes changes its own course 
by overflowing shifting sand bars, etc.. we acknowl- 
edge that changing demands and improved technology 
may change our plan 



The evaluation of an academic advisement pro - 
gram for students pursuing the Associate Degree is a 
local process and is quite easy to do. If a student earns 
a degree when expected, the program has been suc- 
cessful. If a student does not, the program has failed 

At the college level not all students take ad- 
vantage of all services offeied; nor do we expect that 
they should. As in any other portion of adult society, 
students are free to choose to seek our assistance, or 
not to do so. 

For thos8 students who use our services, we 
have been spectacularly successful. It is a rare situation 
in which a student who has developed an Educational 
Plan, has followed the plan, and has passed the courses 
does not graduate. 

For students transferring to four-year institutions, 
evaluation is much more' difficult. Lack of funds has 
prevented the personal, student interview follow-up 
which we previously did. We now must limit our evalu- 
ation to encouraging students who have problems to 
communicate with us. Informal interviews between stu- 
dents and staff are frequent. 

These two processes indicate also that we are 
very successful. Because of the informal approach, no 
statistics are maintained. We become aware of about 
one case annually in which our process has failed a 
student. The most recent of these failures occurred with 
a school which hao a complete course by course 
articulation agreement. That school simply refused to 
accept the agreement which was in effect. Although 
they acknowledged that they had previously approved 
the agreement, they claimed they were no longer going 
to be bound by it. 

Whether our academic advisement process 
would be suitable to adaptation by other institutions is 
questionable. If a community college has goals, staff, 
students, and resources (including computer services) 
similar to ours, and if that school has not developed its 
academic advisement de f /lmv system to the extent we 
have, certainly they would profit by reviewing our 
procedures. We certainly anticipate examining proce- 
dures p'esented by other community colleges. 
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Institutional Description 

Johnson County Community College, a suburban 
I* ansa , City community college, is located in Overland 
PaiK. Kansas and is the largest of the nineteen com- 
f i j r » 1 1 y and junior colleges in Kansas, serving over 
\\ niOi iocIiI students and 12,000 noncredit students per 
snnit. ,tor Johnson County Community College 13 ac- 
rr »*<lit(-*1 hv the North Central Association of Colleges 
and is a member of the prestigious League for In- 
novation 

Goals and Objectives 

f "he goals and objectives of the Counseling pro- 
qiam aie to assist individuals in the process of educa- 
tional, career, and personal decision making. A variety 
ot techniques are used to hefp individuals reach and 
implement these decisions If counseling is to be an 

■ tteqr.n part of the educational community, then the 
program must reflect not only work with students, but 
aiso work with faculty, the community, and the pro- 
fession 

Program Description 

'»;» r i .'vM ^{iiir fy Community College Counsehny Cantor 

H'-i.j'*» Ooen i> 7 hones .'.i week 

tyOt) t V re 8 00 P U . Monday through Thuisclay 
(V) f> M to 500 i'f: Friday 

'.:.» M >! v| !>'t'p ,'imJ ^ pri'1 timn eounf.eloe; 

1 p.i- 1 -t-riii* transfer assistH'"' 
'\ p,e! (!r»i!) counselor assistants 

[hi Counseling Center is rosnonr.iblr-? for all of 
t'»*' a< idemu advising, personal, social, and c:;i r< :i or 
» 'n'iM'!:iiq at Johnson County Community College 
f'fs-. is what makes our centralized system ot 

. t< l ■.I'iffuji :t and counseiinq worthy of special recoqni- 
• nn Aii f tr e full rind part-time counselors arc pro 
f " »nHy tomed m counseling and guidance to far.ili 
' i'e 'i.irhiinwj the innsii've needs of MOW. current. 
> ■ '■v nnrj leturnmg students Often the student 
t i, !ji»iwj pffsrMi.il or career counseling before the 
r i''ti a lv»sing can occur, and who is bettn pre 
i »"Mt "i deal vyith the "whole pecson" than a profos- 

!!'•, tt.-ir jm! r.pnrr.rli)'^ 

in (# f >bni of U)M'l all members f f the Johnson 
< .,' t, • ■•! .in" ir.tfy ( ,<>||n eounsoftng staff completed 
" ■ i .-!«n'r "■ »!', (minimum of ;i M-'i:;tf ti Degree in 
, i; " ♦ » • - - 1 t'.v i'vf»af - ot ( .'>uri:;elmu exp nenre -in' 1 

■ «w . ,f f, jf ^'i/ii , ertihcatioo n;* ai HI Nltinn) 
' as Nation, il Certified Counsolni s I'his 



certification is granted by the American Association for 
Counseling and Development (formerly APGA) 

Counselors handled 14,11 1 appointments during 
the 1982-83 academic year. An additional 1.847 stu- 
dents, staff, and community members were given assis- 
tance through 103 noncredit offerings in which a coun- 
selor served as the lead instructor. 

Program Features 

Workshops offered by counselors included 
Transfer Information, Career Decision Making, Test 
Anxiety, Motivation and You, Winning Attitudes, Time 
Management. Communication Skills. Women Support 
Group. Resources Available for Women, Assertiveness 
Trairvng. Positive Seif-Esteerr, and Choosirg a Four- 
Year School 

The Counseling Center has four counseloi assis- 
tants who perform a wide range of suppoC services for 
new and returning students Included in these services 
is an extensive orientation process with new • sidents to 
explain the following- (a) admissions process, tb) assess ■ 
iVient. (c) credit hours and how to read a schedule, 'dj 
what suppoit services are available at the college, and 
(e) the "legislation process 

Alter an orientation with a counselor assistant the 
student »s referred to a counselor for advisement r he 
counselor assistants provided orientation sessions 'or 
2 \'?A students in 198'' R3 Other duties for counselor 
assistants incnide conducting n pilot retention project, 
providing campus tours, keeping all information (cata 
log i*. brochure*, etc y updated, r-d assisting with 
numorcas special pro|f?ctf. offered by the di/isnrc. such 
as a *wo dnv Workplace 199D conference 'oi students, 
community members, and the unemployed. 

The Counseling "enter staff includes a t?ansf.;r 
assistant who has puruaiy responsibility for < f<uip?iing a 
Transfer Proqrnn Handbook* an integral r omponenl of 
academic advising at the college. Included in (his 
handbook are 78 transfer programs and U\ ,n!oim-itiun 
shi fts foi the 1'*? colleges and universiiier. to which a 
laige numbei of Johnson County Community College 
students transitu Fach of the sheets included in the 
book is available individually (unbound) io the studfint 
se they may plan their desired transfer piugram This 
proqram has developer! to thu extent that we are 
umontly distr it)i ituig a total of ?7.000 transfei sfieets 
pi»i yeai to students In addition, all of ihe higfi :;cfiO!)l 
r.oonsekw:, in the ( ounty are supplied with Itio Initiator 
/ /of/'.'im HfuhibQrtk the transfei assistant coordinates 
the ongoing procei-.* 1 , of flonise evaluations fhe pt^ 
i rv;:. iiuJudfS contact with all majew tianrfta in^lihitions 
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'> ! n and < nurse by i omsf articulation 1 hf> 

results uu> compiled .r. the I nm\tw f't(><it,tm Hutulbaok 

H is important to eate that the entire counseling 
'•'tall '.f'/f's as advocates for students should a re- 
( i"v m(j rnsht.jhnu I Ml to follow the transfer agreement 
Often it i . simply ,i case of misunderstanding F vf »ri after 
the student leaves Johnson County Community Col- 
lege our >taff will assist ham 'her in getting transfer 
credits a* cepted .it tho receiving college 01 university 

f he division hosted two meetings tor county high 
s> eooi eounselo s They included a breakfast in the fall 
and a luncheon m the spring to inform area high school 
conn ,eiors o' mow developments .regarding assess- 
ment '< mstorabiMy of Johnson County Community 
College courses registration and appl/eation dates 

Counselors visit annually with .Johnson County 
rommumtv College alumni at the University of Kansas. 
Kansas University, Emporia State University, 

Wichita Slate University, and Pittsburg State Unversity 
to discus*, problems encountered in the transfer pro- 
cess in tho four-year institutions and ways in which our 
stall rr.ght tietter assist students 

lee Johnson County Community College coun- 
selors are active members in local, state, and national 
ussouah'^e, including National Academic Advising 
Association American Association for Counseling and 
Development (formerly APGA). Kansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association National Fducation Association, 
and M.v.ouh Rehabilitation Association Counselors 
attend many of the state and national conventions. 



Evaluation/Impact 



e survey designed to identify student character- 
istics and attitudes regarding selected issues (; e . 
counseling services! was administered to 1.348 stu- 
dents enrolled m credit coupes , in the Spring 1983 
semes'ei A total ol 436 students or 3fi percent of the 
saivp ! »« responded to the survey The frndings regarding 
\ ■ >{\n<\>>Ui^ j ,i!.v»-,es ne summarised below 
« f third-, of those responding had visited a conn- 
■-.I'ior out* to mree times durmg the year A large 
C>d:. n ef r>e students iequi r ed academic advise- 
'" ! " - -•' tf irv.f»M n'otmahon while approximately 10 

Cf» 'f| S'>-|-Jlit i nunselinq (of ptftSOIial problems 

• f 'd M , () vf ee-ere! fflt fluit the time spent with the 
. <sh ,»m»j» w is id^oua t( and 80 percent indicated 
t l i» the/ »ot owed the help thr»> sought 

• ! ' e students //pre !»«ss likely to use counseling 
• '•I / ' »*s tt-.i" h. 1 ' ' n-e students /I percent of those 
A ' 1 ad "■■ 1 visited i snunselm wore enrolled m 
! '' '* -i" so, ('edit hours I ho majority of non- 

.«/•■■■•' v." f»noj!ie ( j -n evening < i. esses 
" ■ 1 e' tn»ifw fucher station ally summarizes 

Number Percent 

Ntm.hei ol visits wJh counselor 
during year 



] i 



T ypc of r 'jmiseling session * 



On 
ir.M 



•'SO 

IS I 

1 • 



r>(; 8"*-- 

u 1 



4 I ?■ 
inn 



Veterans' information ?4 

Other 21 

Counselor helped me feel at ease 

Very 1 a 1 

Somewhat 1 ir> 

A little 55 

Not at all 26 

Reasons for not seeing a counselor 

Not aware of counseling services 5 

Received help from another student 4 
G transfer sheets without talking 

. Ui counselor 1 1 

Did not need help 76 

Received help from an instructor 9 

Other 1 1 



5.1% 
4.5% 

48.0% 
305% 
14.6% 
6.9% 



4.3% 
3.4% 

9.5% 
655% 
7.8% 
9.5% 



* Respondents gavp sovoral answers to this question, aver- 
aging 1 6 responses per student. Thus the sum of the per- 
centages exceeds 100%, 

The Future 

The counselmg/advisinn procedures at Johnson 
County Community College are sure to be affected by 
the changes that are proiec'ed for the school. Some of 
the changes that will have impact are: (a) growth at 
Johnson County Community College which is projected 
to reach 10,000 students by 1987 and 13.200 students 
by 1992, (b) implementation of general education re- 
quirements in the fall of 1985 for all of the academic 
programs at Johnson County Community College, and 
(c) during, the 1984-85 school year, counselors Will 
have individual access to computer terminals which wiM 
increase their ability to supply computer assisted ad- 
vising (It is important to note that counselors have been 
involved from the beginning stages in the development 
of the information included in the programs for com- 
puter assisted advising.) 

Summary 

We feel very proud ot the advisement/counseling 
system at Johnson County Community College be- 
cause of the strong commitment the people have to 
provide quality student services. This commitment is 
evidenced by the continued support from the Board of 
Trustees and the administration. 

Also, the strong leadership that is provided by 
Linda Dayton, Dean of Student Services, and Jonathan 
Bacon. Director of Student Development and Coun- 
seling Division, has been and continues to be an 
essential element in the development of a quality 
program 

The college continues to attract highly qualified 
people who aspire to work in <he sotting that has been 
desenhed A careful screening and extensive interview 
process is m place to insure that only those who share 
a strong commitment to provide quality student services 
are Rrnployed 

Other institutions would be able to adaot their 
acauernK advising dHivoiy system to one similar to 
Johnson d-unty Oomimjmt/ Colleges if Ihey were 
wlfe-a tn adopt tl." master cnteua included in that 

vstem 1ci loitoi ;er< Jhn major criteria r uu (a) a ee 
'sili-'ed advising system, (b) strong Board and admirws- 
t' i f,r ''' suei""t ic: good leadership, and id) qualified 
tafi . we milled re providing quality s'u(jent services. 
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